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LINOTYPE SCORES AGAIN! 
MODEL 29 and 30 MIXER LINOTYPES 


Newly Engineered 









for easier operation, simpler maintenance, higher production! 











You saw the speedy new Blue Streak Comet at the 
Graphic Arts Exposition in Chicago . . . more re- 
cently, you read about the newly improved Wide 
Range Linotypes . .. NOW, the standard mixer 
Linotypes, Models 29 and 30, have been improved 
by this same careful research and testing. That 
means greater ease and safety of operation, sim- 
pler maintenance, and stepped-up production! 
Mixing text and display faces right at the key- 
board is easier than ever! Makeup and other floor 
work is greatly simplified. Your marginal jobs 
will turn into real profit-makers! 






















LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


NEW FEATHER-TOUCH MIXING CONTROL 
permits continuous keyboarding 
of text and display faces. Mat- 
rices can be mixed at the touch of 
a convenient lever. The carefully 
counterbalanced mechanism func- 
tions with exceptional smooth- 
ness and speed. 


NEW ELECTROMATIC SAFETY SYSTEM 
guards matrices and machine 
from damage. The elevating 
mechanism is automatically and 
instantly locked when matrices 
are in distributor box or on dis- 
tributor bar. 


NEW SWINGING KEYBOARD ROD FRAME 
on models with 72- and 90-channel 
magazines brings proper set of 
keyboard rods into position when 
mixing control is shifted. Action 
is direct and positive. 


MAGAZINE ELEVATING MECHANISM 
improved to make shifting easier nd ea al 
than ever. Simple design and 
sturdy construction makes main- 










Model 29 is available with two or four 90-channel mag- 
azines or with combinations of 90- and 72-channel mag- 
azines. Model 30 has the additional capacity for four 
34-channel auxiliary magazines. 





















ASK YOUR LINOTYPE PRODUCTION 
ENGINEER FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
ABOUT MIXER MODELS 29 AND 30! 
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LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


Green light signals when Set in members of Erbar, Corona and Spartan Families 
it’s safe to shift. 


anes MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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The Ludlow Way ° 


Immediate Production... The Ludlow is always ready for use, without 
the delays incident to preliminary type manufacture or forced distribution. 
The compositor goes right to work on live copy, and the job is soon set 
and made up in solid, easily-handled sluglines. 






















Ample Type Supply . . . The Ludlow affords the equivalent of a prac- 
tically unlimited type supply, in a wide range of typefaces and type sizes. 
The compositor proceeds with the job without having to replenish cases 
or “pick” forms to get enough material to finish his work. 








Ludlow matrices are 
quickly and easily 
assembled in the stick 









Simple to Operate . . .The Ludlow is simply designed for easy, efficient 
operation, and is free from unnecessary “gadgets” or attachments. Any 
competent printer readily learns to produce quality job and display com- 
position that meets most requirements. 














Multiple Forms... The Ludlow repeat-casting feature permits handling 
the job in multiple units, and enables the plant to make full use of press- 
room and bindery capacity. This one Ludlow advantage has made real 
money for the user on both commercial and specialty printing. 














Profitable Operation . . . With the Ludlow on the job,“waste motion” 
is eliminated and practically all the time is chargeable. With numerous 
other short-cuts and economies all along the line, Ludlow operation is 
most profitable, as attested by hundreds and hundreds of satisfied users. 








Ludlow Typograph Company : . 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family 





Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois, Subscription, $4.00 a year in gerne: sou copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a_year; Single copy, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20. 

Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second-class pwd at Lafayette, feaeeee under 
date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1951, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
























Byron Weston Company is pleased to announce 
that your favorite 25% rag content bond paper 
now proudly bears the name ‘‘WESTON 
BOND”. 


For nearly 20 years, printers, lithographers 
and engravers have known and used this popular 
and widely distributed bond paper as, ‘‘ Weston’s 
Blackstone Bond”’. 


Now, with the new name ‘‘ WESTON BOND”’ 
in the watermark to identify this fine 25% rag 
content bond paper as the product of one of 








America’s oldest and most famous papermaking 
families, you will find it more popular than ever. 

The new name ‘WESTON BOND"’ will be 
easier to remember, instantly recognized and 
promptly accepted as a hallmark of value by 
your customers. As the watermark in the paper 
you use for letterheads and business forms, it 
will serve as a fitting background for your 
finest craftsmanship. It will help you create — 
and hold — loyal, satisfied customers for the 
years to come. 


Weston Bonp is made in the complete range of sizes, weights and 
colors formerly available as Blackstone Bond . . . and in two new 
items: Weston Bonp-Lituo Finisu and Weston Opaque Bonn. 
Envelopes to match with “‘Grip-Quik”’ instant sealing flap gum. 


Ask Your Weston Distributor For The New WESTON BOND Sample Book. 
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4: Simonds Special “Mirror Finish” gives you the 
same fast, smooth cutting for the entire life of the 
knife on any type of stock. 

You can count on getting extra duty out of Order Simonds “Red Streak” Paper Knives from 
Simonds “Red Streak” Paper Knives, because you your nearest Simonds Distributor or printing 
get these 4 unmatched advantages: supply house. 

1: Simonds Special S-301 Steel: means longest life 


for the cutting edge, and less frequent trips to af S| M ‘@) N Dp) S m" 


the grinder. SAW AND STEEL CO. | 
2: Uniform Accuracy of Edge and Thickness of Knife _— 


from end to end gives you straighter, cleaner cuts. 


3: Correct Taper and Face Clearance eliminates Branch Offices in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 


and Portland, Ore. 


drag against stock and assures clean, shear cuts. P 
& 48 ? Canadian Factories in Montreal, Que. 
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[+ 1s no acctvent that Cottrell multi-color presses 
are fixtures in America’s finest pressrooms. Cottrell’s 
leadership stems from a century of close cooperation 
with the printing industry to improve multi-color wet 
process printing and the rotary presses to produce it. 


This cooperation has resulted in the development of 
high speed rotary multi-color presses which bring 
the letterpress process closer to perfection; accu- 
rately curved plates that fit the cylinder perfectly; 
spirally grooved cylinders with rapid register hook 
system for quick plating and lockup; modern and 
efficient devices to cut down starting time and main- 
tain continuous operation. 


Whether for publication or commercial printing, on 
long or short runs, letterpress printing with Cottrell 
presses is outstanding for faithful and accurate 
reproduction. 


If you are not now using Cottrell multi-color presses, 
find out NOW how the application of modern high- 
speed production methods can help you meet today’s 
rising costs and increase the quality of your printing. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


Claybourn Division: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, London 
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Save errors, time, money in your 
shop with this new, safe process. A strip of 


r ai 
AO CT. 


; anMUSMGMS00NTORUEER, « JUENEN 
Linotape placed on the reference faces of a 


clampful of mats stains the faces black after 
heating on Dri-Stain Platen. Apply Dri-Stain 
Inlay, for maximum contrast, and mats are 
ready to go back in the machine. Do it yourself 
—or have it done by your dealer’s service man. 
Either way, the Dri-Stain Process is quick! 


Errors are quickly seenand can be 
Meee DD corrected promptly in the assembler, when 
pe a it your mats are contrasted with the Dri-Stain 
Process. Plants of all sizes report increased pro- 
duction and higher profits because of easy error 
detection. Top photo shows mats in assembler 
before contrasting with Linotape. Lower photo 
plainly illustrates “easy reading” of contrasted 
mats in the assembler. 


LOW COST: Actual cost of contrasting mats with Dri- 
Stain is only a few cents a day. Compare that with the 
cost of correcting errors at 20c to 75c each! Send coupon 
today for free folder. 


LINOTAPE PRODUCTS CO. 
1840 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 


Gentlemen: Please rush your informative folder, 
“How to Contrast Mats with Dry Tape.” 


Name 


Address 














City 


1840 LARIMER STREET 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Again ths year Hammernull tells 


Around the Clock 


American Business 
runs on 


Tracks of Printed Paper 


This art work dominates two pages in the April 28 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post, and helps the business public to under- 


stand how the printer is serving the needs of full production. 


* * * 


X 
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America’s businessmen... 


In striking, attention-winning full-color adver- 
tisements in The Saturday Evening Post, Ham- 
mermill urges buyers of business printing to 
take advantage of the expert service you can 
offer them . . . to make you their “partner in 


designing printing that gets things done.” 


“You couldn't 
Stay in 
business 
without 


your 
printer!” 


Many printers told us last year, “This is the 
most helpful advertising you have ever done!” 
That’s a big reason why the very same theme 
runs through the 1951 color series. It is a theme 
which should do much to continue to help build 


good will and long-term business for you. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Brush foundry type is blessed with a measure of Bohemian 
abandon, tempered by the practicability that marks the creation 
of every ATF favorite. A flexible and responsive face indeed in 
the hands of those who create advertising that takes the clips 
off folding money. Brush develops many unique and welcome 
headline treatments, all with that sharp clean reproduction 
which is peculiar to foundry type. Collaborates with many body 
types to add character and beauty to folders, menus, letter- 
heads, programs, broadsides, announcements and space 
advertising. Sizes 12 to 84 point. There's a type face for 
everybody, and ATF Brush is for you! 


Branches tx Prat Crs GF) sémericau “/y fee Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


No.1 OF A SERIES... Types shown are ATF 
Brush, Spartan Medium and Spartan Black 








The characteristics of Wedgwood Offset are 
controlled moisture content, uniformity of 
bulk, brilliance of color and high opacity. 
The combination of these characteristics 
results in reliable press performance. 


“Bhampia 


PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 

















The Millcraft Paper Co. 

. .Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Henley Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Stephens & Co., Inc. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Hubbs and Howe Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C The Charlotte Paper Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 

CINCINNATI, O... . The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
The Standard Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Millcraft Paper Co. 

Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 

Sterling Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 

Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Pratt Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.. .Carpenter Paper Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
* Carpenter Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH... .. Central Michigan Paper Co. 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK.. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.. 


DETROIT, MICH, 
EL PASO, TEXAS. . 
FORT WAYNE, IND... 


HUNTINGTON, W. VIRGINIA 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


indiana Paper Co., Inc. 

Jackson Paper Co. 

The Jacksonville Paper Co. 

The Millcraft Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN... The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co, 

LANCASTER, PENN Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Carpenter Paper Co. 

The Rowland Paper Co., Inc. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

The Macon Paper Co. 

Tayloe Paper Co. 

Newell Paper Co. 

The Everglade Paper Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.......... Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Clements Paper Co. 


POEUN Ms ov tans scans paegiecek Central Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. The D and W Paper Co., Inc. 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

Forest Paper Co., Inc. 

A. W. Pohiman Paper Co., Inc. 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Royal Paper Corporation 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Bulkley, Dunton Paper Co., S. A. 
for Export { Butler Co., Butler American Paper Div. 


Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co, 

The Central Paper Co. 
Peoria Paper House, Inc. 


Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PENN The Whitaker Paper Co. 
POCATELLO, IDAHO Carpenter Paper Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE.........Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 
QUINCY, ILL... Irwin Paper Co. 
.Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 

Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 

Hubbs and Howe Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Acme Paper Co. 

Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 

inter-City Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

The Atlantic Paper Co. 

Carter, Rice and Co. 

SPOKANE, WASH... .. Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Capital City Paper Co. 

The Capital Paper Co. 

The Tampa Paper Co 

The Millcraft Paper Co. 

Pe SPAY rye Central Paper Co. 


Beene Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Co. of Okiahoma 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.. Southwest Paper Co. 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

















ny ... The Sperry 1000 is daily establishing new 
standards for high-speed rotogravure printing of Publication Inserts 
. «+ Folding Cartons... Wrappers... Labels. 

Still more important is the Sperry 1000's Speed in Makeready Changeover. 

The color units, designed for lightning-fast changeover, permit 
removal of intaglio cylinder, ink applicator system and enclosure as 
an integral assembly on a roll-a-way carriage. A previously prepared 
replacement can be rolled into the color unit in a matter of seconds. 

ink sumps, complete self-contained units, roll into position and latch 
on to color units without complex pipe couplings. 

And the Doctor Blade can be replaced in a matter of seconds by 


removing only two set screws. 

That's all that is required—Costly delays resulting 
from lengthy Makeready Changeover are eliminated 
when you use the Sperry 1000. 
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IL; you want 
your catalogue... 

or booklet... 

or house organ... 

to be read 

from cover tocover... 


be sure it 


has a cover 


a’ 
























































Pic a cover of BUCKEYE or | 
BECKETT—the good-looking, long-wearing cover 
stocks which have long been the first choice 

of advertising men and printers everywhere. 

14 colors, 9 finishes, to choose from in the 
BUCKEYE line; 10 colors, 9 finishes, in the 
lower-priced but very attractive BECKETT line. 


The Beckett 
Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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AN INDEX FOR 
EVERY USE! 






That is only another way of saying, 
“If you have an indexing problem 
you want to lick, see Aigner.” It 
makes sense, for the G. J. Aigner 
Company is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of indexes and index 
systems. We've been in business for 
over 40 years and by now the word 
has gotten around that the G. J. 
Aigner Company has the data and 
facilities to produce any type of 
index anyone could want. 


One of our customers—a printer by 
trade—got the word the other day. 
He came in for help on the indexing 
of a catalog job he was after. The 
job included the complete printing 
of 1000 catalogs of 250 pages each. 
He was the only printer who fur- 
nished a complete quote—including 
indexes. He got the job. G. J. Aig- 
ner did the indexing and billed the 
printer; he added on his normal 
mark-up and shipped his bill off to 
the client. Everyone was happy— 
except the printers who didn’t get 
the job. 


If you have ever missed out on a 
bid because you failed to furnish a 
complete quote, call or write the 
G. J. Aigner Company and see how 
we can help you give your clients 
a complete service. We have two 
large plants to serve you. You'll 
find the addresses listed below. 


ligner 


INDEXES 


Chicago: 418 S. Clinton Street 
New York: 97 Reade Street 
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STERLING TOGGLE 


BASE IN MAGNESIUM 





LIGHTWEIGHT — PMC’s new magnesium base retains all the advantages of the well 
known PMC Sterling Toggle Base made of semi-steel, AND eliminates three-fourths of 
the weight. The new base is lightest, by far, of any patent base on the market .. . yes, 


it's the first magnesium honeycomb base offered to the graphic arts industry. 


PRECISION MADE — Manufactured in small sections, the new magnesium base is 
finished to tolerances of one half of one thousandths of an inch. You pay for accuracy 
when purchasing patent base, make sure you get it by ordering the PMC Sterling 


Toggle Honeycomb Base made of magnesium. 
Write Today for Complete Information 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square, Cincinnati 2, Ohio @ 23 East 26th St. New York 10, New York 


Manufacturers of the FIRST magnesium honeycomb base for Profit-minded Printers 
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for U.S.Gypsum.. . 








Finest printing costs less 


yo 
S.A ina 


.- thanks to the revolutionary economy 


of (cicclidated Enamel Papers 





The way to create building material sales, 
U.S. Gypsum knows, is to create a favorable 
impression on Mr. & Mrs. Home Builder. 

Thus, nothing is spared to increase the eye- 
appeal of its two colorfully edited, dealer- 
sponsored building idea magazines, Popular 
Home and The Business of Farming. 

Cost, however, is also a factor since the 
monthly circulation of these publications is 
nearly six million. But thanks to a revolu- 
tionary papermaking method, Consolidated 


cndcledalee 


provides the quality U.S. Gypsum requires 
for fine reproduction at prices 15 to 25% below 
those of old style, premium-priced enamels. 

U.S.G. is but one of many leading printing 
users which have switched to Consolidated 
for finest printed results at lowest cost. 

We suggest you compare Consolidated’s 
printing qualities with those of any enamel 
you're now using. Your Consolidated paper 
merchant will be glad to furnish trial sheets 
without obligation. 


PRODUCTION GLOSS e MODERN GLOSS e FLASH GLOSS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY © Makers of Consoweld — decorative and industrial laminates 
Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin e Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St.. Chicago 3, Hlinois 
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Diner enamel paper 


ENAMEL 
PAPERS 


OC.W. P. & P. Co. 








quality at lower cost 
is the direct result of 
the enameling method 
which Consolidated 
pioneered. Operating as a 
part of the papermaking 
machine, it eliminates 
many costly steps still 
required by other 
papermakers and 
produces highest quality 
paper, simultaneously 
enameled on both 
sides, in a single 





Model F 41 


describes the ASHTON 


ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 


Precision built for perfect registration and a lifetime of smooth, 
trouble-free performance, the Ashton F 41 ROTARY OFFSET 
PRESS introduces a new high in versatility and efficiency. 


Here are a few of its outstanding features— 
e FRONT and BACK Printing 
e ANY NUMBER OF COLORS 
e Up to 20,000 Cylinder Impressions per HOUR 
e PRECISION REGISTRATION 
e ANY STYLE DELIVERY, Sheeting, Rewinding, Folding ete. 
e Start with TWO UNITS, add UNITS as required. 


A Custom Built Press for Mass Production of Top Quality Work. 
Write to 


PRESS MEG. CO. LTD. 


OTTAWA CANADA 
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WORK HORSES of the Lithographic Industry 


HARRIS MODEL 258, Two-Color 42 x 58’ Offset Press 
Also Available in Single- and Four-Color Models 


Two-Year Old - a Ho Iuunio fue, 
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FINO 


Here’s a thoroughbred champion from a long 
line of Harris money-winners. 

Its grandsire, the Harris GT, was making 
records when some of us were still listening to 
crystal sets. 

Its sire, the Harris LSK, still runs a great race. 

But as fine as these veterans were in their 
prime, today’s 42 x 58” Harris two-color will 
outperform them when it comes to quality of 
register, salable sheets per day, running speed. 

Today’s race is growing too tough for any 
but the top performers. It takes the stamina, 
speed, and superior production of a new Harris 
to stay out in front. 

What chance, for instance, would a Model 
GT have against a Model 258 when the new 
press can run 65% faster? It can even outrun 
the Model LSK by 30%! 

Would it improve your operating costs to get 
a better run for your money... better by 30%? 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


Dept. D, General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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N -FOR QUALITY 


‘fonly God can make a tree’”’ 


MEE 






... but every printer, 


3 


& 


like every paper-maker, 


builds his own reputation. 
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Letterpress 


HI-ARTS 

ASHOKAN 

ZENA 

CATSKILL 
CANFOLD 

M-C FOLDING 
VELVETONE 
SOFTONE 

ESOPUS TINTS 
ESOPUS POSTCARD 


Offset-Litho 


HI-ARTS LITHO C.1S. 
ZENAGLOSS OFFSET C.2S. 


LITHOGLOSS C.1S. oh 
CATSKILL LITHO C.1S. o"% 
CATSKILL OFFSET C.2S. ¥ Se 
ESOPUS POSTCARD C.2S. sagi™ 7 . 
CS 
& x 2 i 
s p 2 
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THE MARTIN CANTINE CO. 
Coated Papers exclusively since 1888 
, Saugerties, N. Y., New York, Chicago 


Send specimens of all work you produce on Cantine Paper to THE CANTINE AWARDS, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17 











In Kimberly-Clark paper-making — 


79 Quality Checks Mean 
Finer Printing for You! 


3 TONS OF TRUFECT READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING — AND FURTHER QUALITY CONTROL CHECKS. 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For at 
Kimberly-Clark, the industry’s most 
extensive quality control system as- 
sures premium quality press per- 
formance and reproduction — at the 
cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four 
Kimberly-Clark papers. In make- 


ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So, regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, advertising pieces, magazines 
or house organs —look to Kimberly- 
Clark for printability at its best. 


Quick death for bark! In huge rotating steel 
drums, logs are stripped of bark as they pound 
and rub together. Removal of all such undesir- 
able elements helps make Kimberly-Clark papers 
whiter, cleaner, smoother. And for greater 
strength, exclusive new LongLac fibers are now 
included in all four coated papers. 


Makeup for a paper’s “complexion”! As 
an aid in imparting the proper surface to all 
Kimberly-Clark papers, only soft, snow-white 
clay of finest texture is used in the coating for- 
mulation. And now, a finer balance of coating 
ingredients gives this paper the smoothest print- 
ing surface in Kimberly-Clark history. 


How bright is bright? At Kimberly-Clark the 
brightness test tells—and as groundwood stock 
is dewatered, each sample taken must pass this 
test. It’s just one of 79 checks on paper quality 
made from tree to press—79 reasons why Kim- 
berly-Clark papers give you the press perform- 
ance and reproduction of higher-priced paper. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New HIFECT* Enamel with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added. Permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*- for finest offset 
printing. Provides a moisture- and pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*- whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. * 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


“T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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- separation positives on Kodak Commercial Matte Film. Vala 


Kodak 





HOW THE PICTURE WAS REPRODUCED 


Kodak Ektachrome by Mark Shaw Courtesy Vanity Fair Mills, Inc. 





Copy was a Kodak Dye Transfer Print. Continuous-tone separations 
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ee 
on Kodak Tri-X ppsesricoml Panchromatic 


produced continuous-tone 


| 


Line negatives and positives for type matter were made on Kodalith 


Ortho Film, Type 2. Yea \ Developers were Kodak D-II] = 





~ « 
and Kodalith Developer. After retouching 4 gg iy 


of continuous-tone positives, all positives were assembled using a 













i inspected, and made ready for the 
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FROM COPY TO METAL © -selg IT’S KODAK 














You never know what you can do with 


' Advertisements like this 

H AMILION : will appear every month 
. in FORTUNE Magazine, 

TEXT AND COVER PAPERS sities. tiene clini 


until you try businessmen each issue. 


‘BALLERINA’ Hascltios Ledger. K leciges baer of 
was sculptured in paper by Rose- peace uality, genuinely water- 
mary Tracey. You'll find Hamilton ce marked. q . 

Text and Cover Papers versatile 
enough to use even for this purpose. 


for sales letters, 
rea 2 at maxi- 


Developments in the art of re- Papers, offered in seven mill- 
production have opened new brand lines, are pre-conditioned 
horizons for Hamilton Text at the mill to give fast, trouble- 
and Cover Papers, making their free press runs; print beautifully 
distinctive surfaces and textures _ by letterpress, lithography, silk 
practical for virtually any piece screen, or gravure; and are 
of direct advertising. This priced to encourage wide use. 
means new opportunities for Your printer knows these papers 
printers, lithographers, design- from A to Z. So specify them sisinaabiits 
ers, and advertisers who know for the media you are now : aoe 
the value of achieving new and planning, and let them prove 

striking effects for old media. their ability to generate ex- 

Hamilton Text and Cover  traordinary results. 














W.C. Hamitton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. © Sales Offices: New York Chicago @ Los Angeles 


HAMILTON | From the list below, check the brands you'd 


like to see. A request on your business letter- 
TEXT AND COVER | head will bring swatchbooks by return mail, 


PAPERS and a list of the merchants who sell these brands. 


|] ANDORRA .. Felt laid finish; unique, rich colors; deckle edge. at ters 
-) GAINSBOROUGH ... Felt finish; distinctive texture; white. 

L} HAMILTON. . Fine laid—prominent; deckle edge; white, colors. 

C] KILMORY . . Laid and wove finishes; unusual colors. 

] LOUVAIN . . Wove, vellum finish; white. 

L] VICTORIAN . . Laid and wove finishes; pastel colors; deckle edge. 

LC] WEYCROFT . . Felted finish; white and ivory. 
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To Increase your 4 
Daily Output 
from flatbed presses and other 
machines having high feed-in point 
The New Christensen Vertical Run Pile Stream Feeder not only moves pro- £ 





duction up, but also brings new ease and convenience, 

Stream Feeding achieves better register, calls for fewer settings and steps 
up the number of sheets fed over any given period. 

Separators are of new improved suction type. 

Vacuum Caliper permits feeding of only one sheet at a time. Requires no 
setting for varying thicknesses of stock. 


wa mith 


re 
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With Vertical Run — on most size feeders, height Easily racked-back Feedboard Conveyor clears feed- 
of pile is held nd about five feet. Operator makes his board without disturbing tapes or settings. This is 
settings and adjustments conveniently — from the 
floor. Supporting back columns are used only on 
large size feeders. 


particularly desirable in plants having low ceilings. 





| 

| 

May we show you how these and other advantages of the New 
| Christensen Vertical Run Pile Stream Feeder can bring new con- 
venience and economy to your plant. Write us for further information. 


Christensen « Dexter e McCain 


Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 





General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Branch Offices, Domestic ana Foreign Agents 
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EASY ON THE PRESS... 
EASY om, tas EYES... 


INTERNATIONAL 4 


HUDSON GLOSS 
¢ 


There is a difference—you get clean, sharp 





halftone reproduction and good appearance 
with smooth-surfaced Hudson Gloss. It's versatile too, 
perfect for recipe booklets, house organs, broad- 
sides and advertising literature ...on either 


flatbed or rotary letterpress. 











dhe chase ot 
gable arpangeraeet 
apestally sievigned. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for printing and converting 
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On top of the pile—in the delivery 
of your press—that’s where you'll 
discover the extra values 


in St. Regis Papers. 


These values start with 
initial pulp selection and 
continue through the 

entire paper-making process 
to assure facility of 

press operation and 


excellent printed result. 


When the printer realizes 
these values, it’s merely 

a question of selecting 

the most suitable sheet for 


the job from the complete 


of the pile 


Ring-Billed Gull, by Allan D. Cruickshank 


St. Regis line that offers gre cof 






a grade for every purpose. 


Printing, Publication and Converting Paper Division 


ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 





Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Peeper fer fine friniing” 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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I In a composing room 


with Non-Distribution 

no time is wasted dis- 

tributing type, borders, rules, 
leads and slugs, for whole 
forms are dumped 


for recasting. 


2 MONOTYPE ma- 


chines make all type, borders, 


MONOTYPE COMPOSITION 
AND TYPE-&-RULE CASTER 


rules, leads and slugs so 


| NON-DISTRIBUTION cheaply that it costs less to 
is re | monotype system recast than it does 


to distribute. 


by The Non-Distribution 


system increases the efficiency 


Non-Distribution is the system by which each 
compositor is continuously supplied with new type, 


, : , and productive power of 
ornaments, corner pieces, spacing material, 


high and low leads and slugs, rules and column compositors, because they 
rules, borders and single-column dashes, have unlimited material with 
directly from Monotype machines which make which to work. 


them so economically that the 


whole form, after use, is melted to cast 4 
new materials—and distribution is eliminated. The Non-Distribution 


Complete information on this and other features of the system insures a high stand- 


MONOTYPE system will be sent promptly on request 


=< MONOdvr-e 


N 
LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
24th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ard of quality by furnishing 


new type for every job. 





The name MONOTYPE is a registered trade mark, and 
therefore the exclusive property of Lanston Monotype 
Machine Co., and identifies the products of this company 


Specify} 
BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 71 ONOTYPE Cc 


IN CANADA: Monotype Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto __J\for the Finest in Printing 





(Text set in Monotype Baskerville, No. 353EG) 
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find out why an ANSCO man 
is an asset to us!” 


GE Pata on gc 








“It didn't take me long to 


Says: 





© APPLICATIONS 


For camera negatives from black-and-white line and halftone copies; for camera halftone negatives from 
black-and-white continuous tone copy; for camera line positives from halftone transparencies. 


© MAXIMUM CONTRAST 


High density and extreme clarity mean coal blacks and whiter _ 


whites. _ 


@ NO CHANGING OF DEVELOPERS 

Processed in conventional, high-contrast developers, such as 
Reprodol. No time-consuming, costly change in processing 
solutions. 

e PIN-POINT SHADOW DOTS 


Dot edges come up needle-sharp in shadows. 


@ CLARITY IN WHITE AREAS 


Stains and discolorations eliminated. 


@ STEEP GRADATION 


Provides maximum contrast. 


@ GET GREATER ECONOMY WITH ANSCO REPRODOL 


Longer life in trays and tanks, better keeping qualities, will 
process more film. Easy to mix, saves valuable time. Can’t be 
matched for maximum contrast. Now available in a new 10- 
gallon size. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. ‘‘From Research to 
Reality.’’ 


in THE GRAPHIC FIELD irs ANSCO 


Mr. ALBERT H. WAIN, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF OFFSET, 


Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co., 
Everett, Massachusetts. 


You, too, can improve your shop operation. When your 
Ansco Man calls again be sure to ask him how these REPRO- 
LITH THIN BASE FILM Features can help you. 


nee 
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there’s only one automatic job press 


with the answers to alll these problems 


One of your problems is production. 
What other automatic job press— 
besidesthe AT F Little Giant— gives 
you such advantages as aspeed range 
up to 5000 an hour, positive lock-up 
on the bed, 3-way automatic jogging, 
micromatic-set caliper? 

Another problem is range. Do you 


know of another automatic job press 


—besides the ATF Little Giant— 
which can turn out such variety as 
onion skin, envelopes, postcards or 
4 ply at 3000-4000 impressions an 
hour... and handle both long and 
short runs economically? 

The third problem is profits. And 
you can see from the paragraphs 
above that your profits take care of 
themselves when the Little Giant 
takes care of production, range, 
quality and the pressman. 

Get to know more about Little 
Giants. You may have many jobs 


the Little Giant can handle more 


“economically than your present 


larger presses. Ask the ATF rep- 


resentative for proof! 


American Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 


Branches in Principal Cities 


ATF 


Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, 


ATF-Webendorfer Web-fed Offset Presses and ATF-Klingrose Gravure 
Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras. Distributors of Mann 
Offset Presses, Challenge, Chandler & Price, Hamilton, Rosback and 
Vandercook Equipment for Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery. 





















avidson 


MODEL 133 


FOLDING 
MACHINE 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


MERGENTHALER COMPANY 
1044-60 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Maybe you already have a folding machine 
... or a dozen of them. Maybe you send your 
folding to a trade shop. But . ... there’s still a 
big opportunity for healthy added profits . . . 
plus customer satisfaction...when you own a 
Davidson Folding Machine. And here’s why... 


* The Davidson Model 183 is exceedingly 
simple to set up for any job. You're ready 
to run in a matter of minutes. 

* It’s fast... does right angle folding faster 
than any conventional folder made. 

* It’s accurate ... micrometer adjustments... 
micrometer sheet-squaring guide. It’s pre- 
cision built yet easily adjusted by the turn 
of a thumb screw. 

* It folds a wide variety of paper stocks... 
gives you a multitude of parallel and right- 
angle folds. 

* The price is modest and convenient terms 
can be arranged. 

* Distribution is national with agencies 
manned by competent servicemen. 














































Maybe you think you don’t need a Davidson. 
But . . . think again. Think of the speedy serv- 
ice .. . the extra dollars you get... and the all 
important customer satisfaction. Then write us 
for full details and prices. Do it today: There’s 
no obligation. 
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Challenge STYLE 370 
PAPER CUTTER Size 37 inch 





Here’s the smoothest operation you ever saw. 


To make a cut with the new and improved Chal- 
lenge 370 Paper Cutter, the operator simply moves 
the two-hand safety levers ... and the hydraulic 
clamp comes down, followed by the power knife 
bar. The clamp is always on the stock ahead of the 
knife and both return automatically. The knife 
cannot repeat! The clamp may be used independ- 
ently as a finder by touching the foot treadle. 


This 37-inch cutter takes a pile of paper 4% 
inches high and provides 38 inches in back of the 
knife, 20% inches in front. Extensions at left and 
right measure 12x18 inches each. 


“One-Shot” Automatic Metered Lubrication and 
many other features recommend the Challenge 370 
Cutter to you. Get full details today! 

DEALERS 


675 
IN ALL 


Clamp 
operates 
automatically 
in 
unison with 


knife 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Office and Factories: Grand Haven, Michigan 
“Over 50 Years in Service of the Graphic Arts” 


TRADE-MARK ® 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Switch to Modern NEW ERA 
Roll-Fed Printing. Perform 
Multiple Operations on one 


Press, in one Run. 


Bring your press room up to date! A single NEW 
ERA Roll-Fed Press, in one high-speed continuous 
run, will print multiple colors on one or both sides of 
the web, while punching, die-cutting, slitting, insert- 
ing eyelets, perforating, re-inforcing, patching and 
numbering along or across the web. 


Speed! 7500 impressions per hour! Best of all, a 
single operator can handle all multiple operations 
in one continuous, automatic press run with auxiliary 
units in line. 


The versatile NEW ERA Roll-Fed Press takes any 
stock from onion skin to .050 board. It delivers 
finished work in sheets, rewound or zig-zag folds. 


Beat competition, get more business, handle it 
faster and make more profit. Now you can do com- 
plicated jobs on one press assembly. Go modern 
with NEW ERA. Write today for complete speci- 
fications in our bulletin #11. 





MANUFACTURING CO. 








376 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 
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...and far more profitable, too, when you use extra-value Atlantic Bond. 


Always uniform — frée from waves, fuzz and lint — this quality paper has 
As Advertised in... 


the superior printability that pays off in trouble-free, profitable printing. 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Time 
Business Week 
Printers’ Ink 


Little wonder, for it’s made with Eastern’s own PUROCELL* — the cleanest, 


clearest pulp produced anywhere. Try Atlantic Bond! You'll like it — and 


the results it gives. 


EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 


vo 
BON rt wl 
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Mead makes a diversified line of papers 
for every printing process and for every printing budget, 
in a variety of colors, substances, and surfaces. Consult your printer 
or Mead Merchant about such well-known brands as Mead Bond; 
Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process Plate; Escanaba Enamel; 
Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D&C Black & White; 
Richfold Enamel; Printflex Cover; 
Snopake Offset; Suede Book; and De & Se Tints. 


(VI3-Ve) =>. ; 
[papers THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 » New York + Chicago « Boston + Philadelphia 


EST. 1646 
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Why take chances? Protect your production 
— by ordering NOW! 

BEAT 
THAT 


OFFSET 


PROBLEM | 
WITH galley 
THE” cabinets 
NEW 
FOG 


FREE FOUR MODELS 
FOUR TIER WITH RUNS*100 GALLEY CAPACITY * 25 GALLEYS PER TIER 





Single Column No. 1765C02 Triple Column No. 1767C02 


For galleys 31/2”x231%”. Clearance on For galleys 8'/."x23'”. Clearance on 
runs is 4-1/16”. Width 23”; depth 2474”; cuns is 9-1/16”. Width 43”; depth 2476”; 
height 3812”. height 3812”. 


~ Double Column No. 176602 For 8%” x13” Job Galleys 
(avg oma For galleys 614%x23%". Clearance on No. 1762C02 
cuns is 6-13/16”. Width 34”; depth 247%"; Clearance on runs is 9-3/16”. Width 44”; 
height 381”. depth 1412”; height 384”. 
LOW PRESSURE To insure delivery, order from your Hamilton Dealer now 
] } 


OFFSET GUNS. 


Write for details & name of nearest dealer. e or 9 CTION [ ™ 
4 fie C 
WILD & STEVENS 























HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Two Rivers, Wis. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 93 of a Series 


Towle craftsman 

at work fashioning the 
original designer’s 
model of a solid silver 
fork for a new pattern. 











Gl 
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Newpusrrosy 


CRAF TSMAN SHIP makes fine silver 


---and quality paper 





The craftsmanship heritage of Towle comes from two and one-half centuries of 
silversmithing that started about 1690 with the Moulton family. It was in 1857 
that the first Towle took over the business, in partnership with another Moulton 
apprentice, W. P. Jones. In 1882 the firm name was changed to Towle Manufac- 
turing Company and it is under this name that the fine old traditions of silver 
manufacturing are being carried on today. 


Such a heritage places upon a company the obligation to keep everything that 
bears its name in line with its rich tradition... whether it be a piece of sterling 
silver, or its letterhead. 


In its new letterhead design Towle has embodied a modern simplicity that, at the 
same time, has a distinct feeling of traditional quality. It is this quality that is 
inherent in Strathmore’s fine letterhead papers...that makes Strathmore the 
choice of companies, like Towle, who realize its importance. 


When tradition counts...when your company wants its letterhead to carry a silent 
message of quality...use the look, the feel, the texture of Strathmore expressive 
letterhead papers to express “quality” for you. Ask your letterhead supplier to show 
you proofs of your present letterhead, or to submit new designs on Strathmore 
papers. You'll see for yourself what a difference quality paper can make. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STAT ORE ese 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 














S\ralhimore 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


kk *& 


This series appears in: 


TIME. 
= TIME 


NEWSWEEK 





BUSINESS WEEK 


PRINTERS’ INK 


ADVERTISING AGE 





PURCHASING 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Over-all dimensions 11’ 9%” long x 
with feeder open 6’ 92” wide 10'-2" 
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11°-9%" 





In operating position 10’ 2” x 4’ 7%” 








_» FLOOR PLAN OF MILLER 19x25 SG-AUTOMATIC 


miller 19 x25 stato | 


Is there a Spot in your plant 
for this profit maker ? 
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MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO, 


1115 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh, 33, Pa. 
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PRINTERS ARE EDUCATED IN 
THE BELIEF THAT WHEN MEN 
DIFFER IN OPINION, BOTH SIDES 
EQUALLY OUGHT TO HAVE THE 
ADVANTAGE OF BEING HEARD BY 
fe PUBLIC, AND ‘THAD WHEN 
TRUTH AND ERROR HAVE FAIR 
PLAY, THE FORMER IS ALWAYS 
AN OVERMATCH FORTHE LATTER. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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MACLEAN-HUNTER 

PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
® 

J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 
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ORDER BRINGS PROFIT— DISORDER, LOSS 


e@ By RANALD SAVERY, Eastern Editor 


e Take a look inside a plant that works under real 
pressure, such as a financial or legal printer, or a house 
with weekly or daily publications, and more often than 
not you'll find it clean, orderly, uncluttered, and efh- 
ciently laid out. Managers of shops whose business 
depends on tight scheduling, speed, and _ first-time 
accuracy recognize the commercial value of good house- 
keeping. Many printers whose work is not under con- 
stant deadline pressure tend to be careless or heedless 
of housekeeping. Yet the basic principles of plant 
efficiency and good organization can benefit every 
printer, regardless of the type of work he does. 

Good housekeeping is especially important to offset 
certain conditions under which all plants operate 
today, and will be operating in the future. One of 
these is high materials costs and shortages, coupled 
with high wages. Another is the shortage of help, par- 
ticularly in the lesser skilled and apprentice categories, 
as a result of calls for military service and manpower 
requirements for defense industries. The way to deal 
with shortages, either of materials or manpower, is to 
stretch what’s available. They'll stretch a longer way 
if your plant is operated cleanly and efficiently. 

This business of housekeeping has long been 
preached to printers. There is no secret or mystery 
about it, and it may seem like an old, familiar subject. 
But it needs to be stressed continually, because of a 
natural human inclination to grow lax or forgetful. 
Once a system of good housekeeping has been intro- 
.duced into a plant, it needs periodic study and check- 
ing to see that it is being followed. Because it is essen- 
tially a matter of details, it is easy to slip up on a detail 
here and there. In itself, each small neglect may not 
be too important, but each contributes to the sum 
total of waste and inefficiency. 

The only way to operate a good system of house- 
keeping is to define each detail, put it into action, and 
then see that it continues to be carried out. If every 


link in a chain is strong, you have a strong chain. A 
neglected detail, like the weak link, endangers the 
entire structure. 

A good deal of plant housekeeping is tied in with 
safety, and here you can hit two targets with one shot. 
A high accident rate causes low employee morale and 
resultant lowered efficiency, as well as higher costs. 
Frequent accidents mean also that there is something 
wrong with the way in which work and equipment 
are handled and supervised. This, in turn, means that 
you are not getting maximum production from your 
employees and machinery. So a safe plant is not only 
desirable from the viewpoint of lessened working haz- 
ards, but also brings increased working efficiency. 

As previously noted, the basics of good plant house- 
keeping are established and recognized. Those outlined 
here include recommendations formulated, among 
others, by Printing Industries of Philadelphia, Graphic 
Arts Association of Washington, D. C., New York 
Employing Printers Association, and the printing and 
publishing division of the National Safety Council. 
They can be summed up generally in the motto, “A 
place for everything, and everything in its place.” 

A basis for all good housekeeping lies in avoiding 
clutter, keeping floors and aisles clear of working 
materials, waste items, receptacles, and odd pieces of 
equipment. It takes no longer, for example, to put a 
roller in a rack provided for that purpose than it does 
to lean it against a press or in a corner. But when it’s 
in the rack it’s out of the way and safe from damage, 
and you know exactly where to put your hands on it 
when you want it. 

One big source of waste and clutter comes from care- 
less handling of ink, washup, and cleaning materials. 
Bring them out from storage only at the time they are 
to be used, and return unused materials immediately 
to storage after the work has been completed. When 
washup fluids are brought into the shop for use, the 
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tins can be placed in shallow metal trays so the fluid 
won't slop over onto the floor. 

If debris is to be kept off the floors, there must be 
other places to put it. This calls for waste receptacles 
placed at convenient, permanently designated spots. 
In the pressroom a waste paper disposal container and 
tool chest for each press are recommended. Additional 
provision should be made for empty ink cans and 
other rubbish—box trucks are good, or a chute to the 
outside of the building. Other recommendations for 
the pressroom include metal roller racks at all presses; 
centrally located patch-up tables with small cabinets 
nearby for patch-up paper; centrally located bins to 
store draw sheets and hangers; racks for delivery 
boards, legs, and skids for waste stock to be used in 
running up color. 

Because of the amount of foot movement in the 
composing room, it is essential that traffic lanes always 
be kept clear, and that accessory equipment such as 
saws be placed at strategic positions. How long has 
it been since you looked at your composing room as 
though you were seeing it for the first time, and noted 
the flow of operations? Is the equipment laid out for 
what it’s doing today? Maybe the original layout was 
all right when it was first set up, but since then you 
probably have added departments, and installed addi- 
tional pieces of machinery. Do these additions fit into 
the over-all working scheme, or were they shunted into 
the easiest arrangement feasible when installed? 

Here are a few things to check in a composing room, 
remembering that just because something “has always 
been done that way” doesn’t necessarily mean that it’s 
being done the way it should. How long is the walk 
from proof press to reader? Do makeup comps have to 
dodge around stones to pick up galleys of type? Are 
cases of sorts, leads, and rules conveniently located? 
Are there efficient systems for handling and storage of 
magazines and chases? 

Very often a few simple changes in composing room 
layout will work wonders in stepping up production. 

The bindery is a department that can be looked 
at in the same way. The combination of hand and 
machine work frequently results in a jumbled layout. 
As every good bindery foreman knows, work flow is 
a paramount element. One recognized principle is to 


pull your working equipment together, leaving perim- 
eter space for storage and movement of stock and com- 
pleted jobs. Layout should be such that positioning of 
equipment follows the pattern of operations. In other 
words, you shouldn’t have to truck press sheets past 
or around stitchers to reach folders, and you shouldn’t 
have to travel the length of the bindery to deliver 
completed jobs to the shipping department. 

Again, the point is not that a foreman or manager 
is ignorant of these principles, but have they been 
checked on recently? Habit and custom take fast hold. 
They hold just as fast when they're bad as when they’re 
good, maybe more so. Pretend you're a stranger to your 
bindery. Inspect it with a detached viewpoint and 
determine whether it’s being operated for peak eff- 
ciency. While you’re about it, check on such basic 
things as the safety of garments and dress of employees 
(flapping neckties, long sleeves, et cetera), and the 
conditions under which the cutters operate. (Cutters 
should enjoy some degree of semi-isolation to avoid 
interference.) 

Another element in good plant housekeeping in- 
volves systematic inspection of standing material such 
as paper stock, type matter, and plates. Frequent paper 
stock inventories are particularly called for these days. 
See that odd lots are correctly stacked and labeled; 
that all storage stock is covered and kept properly 
to prevent deterioration. Go over standing type and 
plates, make a record, and consult with the salesmen 
as to their disposition. “Discovery” of such material 
has been known to result in a re-run or repeat order 
when it is called to the attention of the customer. 

General items of housekeeping include: Systematic 
cleaning and sweeping of floors; prompt attention to 
slippery oil spots underfoot; maintenance of proper 
lighting everywhere in the plant; systematic cleaning 
and oiling of equipment; replacement of all guards 
and protective devices after machinery repairs; regular 
inspection of placement and operating condition of 
fire extinguishers; proper maintenance of washrooms 
and supplies of soap, towels, and toilet paper; keeping 
machinery steps and platforms in good repair and 
always free of debris. 

Nothing particularly new in all this, is there? But 
have you done anything about it lately? 
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DIRT AND DISORDERLINESS PUT WINGS ON YOUR DOLLARS 
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“The Playbill” of Broadway Show Business 
Is Study in Production and Management 


® PRINTING is an exact science, or 
at least approaches that status. 
Broadway show business is a vari- 
able, frequently unknown quantity. 

A common ground on which these 
‘wo extremes meet is found in a pub- 
lication called The Playbill, program 
ianded by an usher to every patron 
if every Broadway theatrical offer- 
ng. Producing an average 200,000 
opies of The Playbill each week dur- 
ing the 40-week yearly theatrical 
eason—some weeks production will 
hit 250,000—is an operation requir- 
ing strictest adherence to deadlines 
ind accuracy for a customer who 
often waits until the last minute to 
make up his mind. 


A Package Arrangement 


If The Playbill were a theatre 
program in the ordinary sense of the 
word, its production would be largely 
routine, but such is not the case. It 
is a highly organized commercial 
publishing venture, with profit-and- 
loss directly affected by the degree 
of efficiency with which the publica- 
tion is handled in the plant. Pro- 
cedure in the shop has a number of 
angles that place it well outside the 
category of routine printing. 

In actuality, The Playbill is not 
so much a program as it is a weekly 
magazine consisting of as many as 
thirty-four different editions—one 
for each Broadway theatre, plus the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Playbill, 
Incorporated, is a publishing—print- 
ing firm with plant and offices in 
downtown Manhattan. Current for- 
mat and general publishing scheme 
of the publication were established 
in 1930, although the company has 
been in existence for more than six- 
ty-five years. 

In order to understand the basis 
of printing production operations 
for The Playbill, it is necessary to 
know a little about the way it is 
published. The publication is a give- 
away, of course, making money by 
selling advertising space. Sale of 
space is largely a package arrange- 
ment, covering programs for all. 

At first glance, this looks like a 
normal multi-unit space selling 
setup, but it isn’t quite as simple as 
that. For one thing, space in pro- 
grams for hit shows is more in de- 
mand than it is in those for the 
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weaker attractions. Some advertis- 
ers specify that their ads are to run 
in the programs of the top shows of 
the week, based on box office sales. 
These box office ratings fluctuate 
continually as new shows open, old 
ones close, or popular favor shifts 
from one to another. This means that 
ads, and the consequent number of 
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The Playbill is as much a weekly magazine as it 
is a program of Olivia DeHaviland playing Juliet 


pages, in the different editions of 
the program can seldom be predicted 
very far in advance. 

Another factor complicating the 
mechanical procedure is the large 
element of gamble involved in a new 
Broadway show. Obviously you don’t 
want to print more copies of a pro- 
gram than will be needed. Neither 
can you afford to be caught short. 
Will the show coming in call for 
Standing Room Only quantity of 
programs, or will it play to a half- 
filled house? There is no sure and 


-complete answer to that question, 


but a partial one can be based on 
experience, close watching of all ad- 
vance reports on a new show, and 
the advance box office sale, if there 
is any. In cases where uncertainty 
over a show predominates, a mini- 
mum quantity of the programs is 
printed. If it turns out to be an over- 


night hit, the form is rushed back 
on press for an additional run. 

Up to a point, all editions of The 
Playbill are standardized in format. 
Dimensions of the publication are 
614 by 9 inches. Number of pages is 
based on two standard printing” 
forms—a 24-page and a 32. The 
covers are a separate operation, the 
front cover being different for each 
theatre and each show, the three 
others carrying advertising. Pro- 
grams for shows that are premium 
sellers may run as high as 56 pages, 
requiring additional forms imposed 
as combinations. Typographic style 
is uniform throughout all editions. 


Production Problems 


Certain editorial material — a 
commentary column, men’s and wom- 
en’s fashions, and other depart- 
mental items—is carried in all of the 
editions, changing each week. Other 
editorial material is different in each 
edition, but remains standing as 
long as the show runs. This material 
includes identification of the actors 
and the characters they play, a Who’s 
Who in the Cast department, edi- 
torial masthead for the individual 
theatre, seating plans and fire exit 
diagrams. It is not even possible to 
standardize space allotted to edi- 
torial material. A comedy with only 
four characters in it, for example, 
requires a minimum of column space 
for player identification. A big musi- 
cal show takes four or five times as 
much space. 

So you have a commercial printing 
operation compounded of a mixture 
of standardization, change, and last 
minute uncertainties. And it is one 
where deliveries have to be met on 
schedule. Programs for each per- 
formance at each theatre must be 
delivered on the dot eight times a 
week—six evenings and two mati- 
nees. There is no room for leeway 
of tomorrow or next week. 

Because of the varying lengths of 
runs, differences in number of pages, 
and changes in text material, each 
edition of The Playbill is handled as 
a separate printing unit on a weekly 
basis. In effect, this means up to 
thirty-four weekly publications con- 
sisting of up to 24, 32, 40 or more 
pages and cdver. Runs for each aver- 
age about 7,000 a week. Individually, 
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they vary considerably up or down 
from that figure, depending upon the 
seating capacity of the theatre and 
the box office success of the show. 

Weekly production begins about 
ten days ahead of the first delivery 
schedule. For each program, the ad- 
vertising and editorial departments 
make up a rough dummy, indicating 
number of pages, and allotment of 
ads and editorial material. These 
dummies are sent along to produc- 
tion manager Ed Hoagland, who, 
with an assistant, is responsible for 
all details of planning, scheduling, 
and follow-through. 

For record-keeping and instruc- 
tions, a set of forms is used, based on 
the name of the theatre. This system 
of identifying jobs by the name of 
the theatre is carried through all 
operations. Mr. Hoagland’s master 
form carries a printed alphabetical 
list of all the theatres, with column 
spaces opposite for penciling in num- 
ber of pages, run, quantity to be 
delivered daily, and progress of the 
job through each successive plant 
operation. These are made out fresh 
every week. 


Composing Room Setup 


When he gets his general plan for 
all editions, Mr. Hoagland makes up 
his schedule, notes mechanical re- 
quirements, and fills out job instruc- 
tion slips for the composing room 
foreman. One of the little tasks that 
keeps the production department 
from getting in a rut is figuring out 
combination impositions to accom- 
modate books with 40 or more pages. 
The extra pages have to be ganged 
up in eights or sixteens to fill out 
standard 24- or 32-page forms. 

The editorial departmental copy, 
which appears in all editions and 
changes each week, is set, then stere- 
otyped with a duplicate for each edi- 
tion. Duplicate plates—stereos for 
line cuts, electros for halftones—are 
made of new ads which are to run in 
several or all editions. 

Mechanically, the composing room 
is standardized to every degree pos- 
sible to take advantage of the fixed 
sizes of the forms. Page makeup is 
done in the chases on the stones. 
ach chase rack and each stone car- 
ries a number which can be filled in 
on the record forms. When the press- 
room foreman gets his job instruc- 
tion slip, the number shows exactly 
where the job is located in the com- 
posing room. The slip also specifies, 
by number, the press the job is to 
run on. Chases, of course, are per- 
manently set for the two form sizes, 
and are permanently guide-marked 
for positioning of pages. All press 
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sheets except the covers are always 
run work-and-turn. 

As text stereotypes, standing mat- 
ter, and ad plates are delivered to the 
stones, makeup proceeds to the ex- 
tent of the available material. Noth- 
ing is left lying around loose. When 
a makeup unit is ready, it’s put in 
place without waiting for a complete 
form. A glance at a stone at any 
given time reveals extent of progress 
toward closing a form. No page 
proofs or stone proofs are pulled be- 
cause of the accurate lineup on the 
chase guide marks. 

Speed and efficiency dictate choice 
of material to go into a form, and it 
is usually of mixed character. There 
may be wood-blocked cuts, stereo- 


types, Ludlow slugs, electrotypes, 
patent -based beveled cuts to be 
clamped onto book blocks for bleeds, 
unblocked electros for all sizes of 
ads mounted upon base-high slugs. 
Among’ working short-cuts are com- 
partment boxes on each stone filled 
with slugs, leads, and rules pre- 
sawed to various standard lengths 
needed. Each theatre has a small wall 
bin, numbered and labeled, where 
permanent standing material is kept 
when not in use. Literally, there is a 
place for everything. 

The composing room is so organ- 
ized that maximum production of 
thirty or more forms per week is 
handled by a crew consisting of a 
foreman, three makeup-stone hands, 
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one Linotype operator, one stereo- 
typer, and one night man. 

As the makeup progresses, and 
Mr. Hoagland gets final okays from 
the front office on each edition, he 
fills out separate instruction slips 
for the pressroom and bindery fore- 
men. Carrying the name of the thea- 
tre, they show number of pages, run, 
and time when they will reach each 
department. 


Mechanical Standardization 


The pressroom, operating two full 
shifts, has a compact, straight-line 
setup, with two rows of presses fac- 
ing a center aisle. Equipment is ten 
4/0 Miehles, and three Number 2 
Miehles, the latter used for printing 
the covers. The 4/0 presses are all 
hand-fed to facilitate the immediate 
backup on the short runs. 

Here, too, every possible advan- 
tage is taken of opportunities for 
mechanical standardization. Work- 
ing materials are prepared during 
down time, and kept ready at hand. 
Top sheets and draw sheets, for ex- 
ample, are pre-cut to the two form 
sizes in special ruled frames, and 
stored in overhead racks. Waste 
sheets for packing are trimmed to 
size, and stacked for use. Wherever 
guides or gauges are used, on presses 
or elsewhere, they are set and also 
marked for automatic measurement 
and register. 

Covers are run sheet-wise, 9-up, 
on sheets 2814 by 40% inches. They 
also are lined up in the chase with 
a permanent guide system. 

The bindery is laid out so that 
working equipment is concentrated 
at one end of room, leaving plenty of 
space for storage and movement of 
materials. Bindery work flow takes 
a rough “U” shape, the open end be- 


ing the entrance and exit doorways. 
Following the lines of the “U,” jobs 
move steadily through the folders, 
the stitchers, the cutters, and finally 
to the shipping tables located near 
the exit. Bindery equipment consists 
of six Brown drop-feed folders, two 
hand-feed Clevelands, one Baum 
folder for covers, two gang stitchers, 
and three guillotine cutters. Deliv- 
eries to the theatres are made by 
trucks before each performance. 

Mr. Hoagland keeps operations 
fairly flexible, in order to be ready 
to handle emergencies or last-minute 
changes. Because of the standard 
form sizes, changeovers on press 
or in the bindery are comparatively 
simple. He can, therefore, schedule 
partial runs or full runs, depending 
upon circumstances and work status 
of the various editions. On advice 
from the front office, which keeps 
close tabs on box office business at 
each theatre, production is slowed 
on programs for shows whose con- 
tinued existence is doubtful, in order 
to avoid over-run wastage. (Show 
closings after two performances are 
not unknown.) On the other hand, 
the plant has to be prepared to re- 
sume production for theatres which 
may have announced closings for 
their shows, only to decide to keep 
them going on last-minute reprieves. 

“They tell me,” says Mr. Hoag- 
land, “that the only thing certain 
about Broadway show business is 
that it’s uncertain. I can tell ’em 
something else that’s certain about 
it—the customers always get their 
programs on time. Once in awhile, 
when everything goes wrong—you 
know how those days come along 
sometimes — it seems like those 
books never will go out on schedule, 
but somehow they always do.” 
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Above is weekly ticket showing breakdown of work on press. These records keep jobs on schedule 


Texas Plant Expands 


@ THE PRINTING and lithographing 
division of Maverick-Clarke, a large 
San Antonio printing and station- 
ery firm, has occupied new and much 
larger quarters. In its new home, 
the division has 50,000 square feet 
of floor space, nearly doubling its 
former space. All on one floor, plant 
operations have been greatly fa- 
cilitated by this convenience. 

An important feature of the new 
plant is that there are no partitions, 
and aisles are extra-wide, permit- 
ting use of fork-lift trucks which 
can handle 3,000 pounds of paper at 
a load and lift it as high as ten feet 
in the air for hauling and stacking 
operations. 

As a result of long consideration, 
the plant layout was designed for 
assembly-line production. The plant 
was first set up “on paper”—with 
each machine outlined to scale. Two 
master plans of this nature were 
provided, one for the machinery 
and equipment, and the other for 
lighting arrangements, which were 
worked out with the aid of a light- 
ing engineer. 

The best placement of lights for 
every piece of equipment was care- 
fully considered and provided for, 
and the lighting system was com- 
pletely installed before the task of 
moving the machinery began. When 
a piece of machinery was trans- 
ferred from the old location, it was 
immediately connected up and put 
in operation, thus avoiding much of 
the job delay incidental to plant 
moving. Space to be occupied for 
eack machine was outlined on the 
concrete ficor of the plant. 

J. Hayden Keenan, veteran em. 
ployee of the firm and a past presi- 
dent of the Printing Industry of 
San Antonio, is plant manager. 

Removal of the printing division 
to its new plant, which is one of 
the largest in the Southwest, repre- 
sents the sixth expansion for the 
company’s main plant. Established 
in 1875 by Sam Maverick, member 
of the noted Maverick family and 
San Antonio pioneer, it was first 
known as the Maverick Printing 
Company. In 1898 Maverick’s inter- 
est was purchased by Robert Clarke, 
a Galveston printer, and the name 
changed to Maverick-Clarke Print- 
ing and Litho Company. 

Present head of the company is 
Russell C. Hill, who has been presi- 
dent for the past twenty-five years. 
Under his direction, the number of 
employees has increased from 60 to 
300; branches have been set up in 
three Texas cities, with sales offices 
in six others. 
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eTwo YOUNG Danish artists, 
Niels Ussing and Helge Andersen, 
inspired by the beauty of Indonesian 
batique textiles, decided to test the 
possibilities of a similar technique 
applied to paper. They obtained bril- 
liant results. When producing ba- 
tique on fabrics, part of the surface 
is covered with melted wax; the 
part not covered will stain when 
dyes are applied to the surface, 
whereas the areas protected by wax 
will retain the original character of 
the fabric used. By crackling, re- 
melting, and re-application of the 
wax followed by successive dyeings, 
many interesting patterns are ob- 
tained—divergent from any other 
textile decorating method. 

Niels Ussing, desirous of testing 
his ideas, armed himself with a few 
half-burned candles and some odd 
wrapping paper as he approached 
his friend and colleague, the young 
painter Helge Andersen, knowing 
all too well that he should have to 
make a good show of himself to con- 





















Above: Toning the surface of the sheet with a 
sponge. Note that wax spots are clearly visible 


vince his friend of the expediency 
of the experiment. Helge was skep- 
tical, and so was his wife, who was 
obliged to give up her kitchen. 
Once shown, Helge Andersen was 
all for the idea. The artists deserted 
their paintings to experiment with 
color combinations on arty wax- 
sprinkled papers. Soon they became 
paper manufacturers to some fifty 
Copenhagen book binders, who were 
happy to have some new, exotic de- 
signs to show their patrons. They 
bought all the sheets the artists could 
produce per inspiration; later spe- 
cial orders were booked for quantity 
work. Research in color chemistry 
gave excellent results. Though hand- 
made, the sheet could be sold to the 
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bookbinders at one shilling per 
sheet, each sheet large enough to 
cover two 4TO books. 

After many experiments, this was 
the procedure found most satisfac- 
tory: Select a piece of paper suit- 
able for book binding, and with some 
absorbent quality. 

With a design or pattern in mind, 
melted paraffin wax is then applied 
with a brush. (Note the special trick 
used by Helge Andersen as shown in 
the illustration—a flat brush with a 
round handle is turned rapidly be- 
tween the palms of the hands, 
splashing the hot melted paraffin 
wax in circular patterns on the pa- 
per. The same trick may, of course, 
be used when applying colors to the 
paper. Aside from this method, 
melted wax and colors are generally 
applied more in a splashing fashion 
than in the usual manner of paint- 
ing with the brush—splashing, drip- 
ping, squirting.) The wax is allowed 
to set; then colors are applied. It is 
at this point that the artist within 
the one who experiments should let 
his imagination play freely. 

Most often the artist will realize 
that a pure white background for 
his pattern is too harsh, unpleasant 
to the eye. To overcome this, Helge 
Andersen developed a fine technique, 
applying a thin gray or other light 
hue to the entire surface of the 
sheet—using a sponge dipped in the 
solution. This may be done either 
before or after splashing the wax. 

The final touch, which makes this 
paper different from the usual run 
of bookbinder’s papers, is the iron- 
ing by which the wax is again melted 
and made to cover the entire sur- 





Above: Finished marbled products in the bookbinder’s workshop. Note the unusual pattern obtained 


Above: Helge Andersen whirls brush between his 
palms to splash melted paraffin wax in patterns 


face, impregnating all of the paper 
against dampness and making it re- 
sistant to soil and handling. This is 
not the sole purpose of the ironing. 
By melting and evaporating the wax 
applied to the paper before the col- 
ors were applied, the pattern is 
varied additionally, as the spots cov- 
ered with wax have retained the 
original surface in the midst of the 
colors, giving the paper a rich ap- 
pearance. The ironing process re- 
quires much heat and Helge recom- 
mends the use of two electric irons 
simultaneously. 

Colors used are diluted in either 
water or alcohol. They should stand 
the heat treatment and the waxing; 
this is an important point to keep 
in mind. No specific advice can be 
given. Only experiments will dis- 
close the right qualities and quan- 
tities to use on the paper. 
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Two-Color Press Produces Admirable Work 
When Proper Procedure Is Followed 


@®THE CUSTOMER who buys color 
printing demands a faithful repro- 
juction of whatever he furnishes as 
copy. The printed representation is 
intended to convey a favorable im- 
pression and, if it is a commercial 
article, to create a desire for owner- 
ship through effective sales appeal. 
Che color reproduction accomplishes 
its purpose only when the finished 
adition is in precise register. 

The two-color press solves the 
problem of hairline register when 
the two forms on this press are in 
register. If feeding is not perfect, 
register is still held between the two 
colors being printed at the time. 

Another advantage of the two- 
color press is that the running time 
is reduced 50 per cent, along with 
reduction in the cost of feeding, 
since one feeder only is used. There 
is a consequent saving in handling 
stock and spoilage of paper. Besides 
economy in operation, the two-color 
press requires less space than two 
single presses. 

Obviously the two-color press is 
a good buy for any plant engaged 
in color printing and with enough 
work to keep it busy. Inquiries about 
the best method to use in operating 
a two-color press are received so 
often they indicate that a simple 
outline of procedure is needed. 


Key Form in Color Work 


The question first to present it- 
self is, “Which is the key form?” 
In a mixed job of type and cuts, the 
key form in color work is generally 
the form which contains the outer 
dimensions of the pages or borders, 
if these are used. In forms of plates 
on metal base, the black is oftenest 
the key form. 

The proper start of four-color 
process or other color printing is to 
correctly position the key form on 
the paper to be used on the job. In 
order to hold feeder adjustments to 
the minimum, the sheet should be 
centered across the bed whenever 
possible and the parts on the press 
which control the sheet should be 
spaced accordingly, so as to hold ad- 
justments of these parts to the mini- 
mum. The key form may be placed 
on either bed. While the four colors 
may be printed in any order of se- 
quence, it is found that a good deal 
of trouble with inks may be avoided 
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by placing the form to be printed in 
the lighter color on the bed which 
prints the sheet first, because on 
many jobs colors may overlap or be 
entirely surprinted. Should the 
darker color be printed first, the 
lighter ink during the run would 
be discolored more by pick off than 
would a dark color printed second. 


A Black and Red Job 


By way of illustration, let’s con- 
sider a two-color job, black and red, 
the red form containing page bor- 
ders which constitute the outer di- 
mensions of the pages. In this mixed 
form of type and cuts, the red would 
be the key form. 

1. Place the red key form in the 
first bed, properly positioned rela- 
tive to sheet of stock centered for 
the automatic feeder. 

2. Pack the cylinder of “this bed. 

3. Examine cuts for height and 
levelness. Make any needed correc- 
tions. Plane down and lock up. 

4. See that the chase is secure on 
bed, sidelocked as well as clamped. 

5. Set the guides. 

6. Pull an impression and make 
any further corrections in height 
and levelness of cuts. 

7. Pull an impression for position 
okay. 

8. Get position okay. 

9. Put black form on second bed. 

10. Examine cuts for height and 
levelness. Make needed corrections. 

11. Lock the form in the bed after 
getting position by measuring be- 
tween a point of the key form and 
bed bearer, and a corresponding 
point and bearer on second bed. 

12. Pack second cylinder. 
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13. Pull an impression of black 
form only. Examine cuts for height 
and levelness. Make corrections. 

14. When underlaying and inter- 
laying is finished, pull an impres- 
sion of both of the forms in regular 
succession. Guided by this print, 
make any moves in the black form 
necessary to obtain precise register. 

The foregoing steps eliminate any 
confusion about procedure and are 
necessary with or without a system. 

Most of these steps may be elim- 
inated in a plant with a complete 
premakeready department, which is 
the reason for its existence. 

By following the foregoing order 
of sequence no step will ever have 
to be repeated. Steady progress on 
the job will be maintained without 
loss of time caused by doing things 
over and other errors of confusion. 

Important to keep in mind: Al- 
ways register the second and follow- 
ing forms to the key form. After 
position okay on key form is ob- 
tained, the form should remain un- 
moved in whole and in part, and it 
should remain locked. Never attempt 
line-up and register until unlocking 
and relocking the forms for under- 
laying and interlaying has been fin- 
ished. Do not put on new packing for 
a form until it is on the press. 


Patent Metal Base 


In most plants where printing is 
from plates on patent metal base 
only, the pressman or his assistant 
first locks the metal base on the bed 
of the press. With a sheet of the job 
in hand, the guides are set in those 
positions which avoid moving any 
grippers, since any such moves may 
make it necessary to move other 
parts of the sheet control and de- 
livery, such as shooflies, stripper 
fingers, sheet bands, tapes, and so 
on. In most cases all of these moves 
which consume time, multiplied in a 
pressroom with numerous presses, 
may be avoided by moving the form 
on the bed, so that it is approxi- 
mately centered between the bed 
bearers. 

On a press with automatic feeder 
it is especially important that the 
sheet be close to centered to avoid 
unnecessary feeder adjustments. 
Some pressmen, when starting a job 
using a different size sheet from the 
last, start out by putting a sheet 
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central in feeder, print a sheet, set 
the end guide, and from it position 
the form on the bed. 

Returning to the job in hand, 
which let’s say is a four-color proc- 
ess print, the black and yellow to be 
run with the black key form on the 
front bed. The first step in laying 
the form of plates is to note the po- 
sition of plate in lower left-hand 
corner of sheet on feedboard for 
which the guides were set (in pre- 
ceding paragraphs). Next, the dis- 
tance is measured from edge of 
sheet to bearer, and the sheet is 
laid on the metal base on the bed in 
corresponding position, with its edge 
the same distance from the bed 
bearer. The first plate is locked on 
the base and the rest of the plates 
may be laid according to layout. 


Testing Press Register 


As the allowance for misregister 
in four-color process work is less 
than .003-inch, the thickness of a 
sheet of 16-pound bond paper, it is 
necessary, with new packing on the 
front cylinder, to ascertain if the 
press will register. This is true of 
other work where the allowance for 
misregister is equally scant. 

In testing press register, the first 
step is to set the delivery reels to 
the sheet, after an impression has 
been pulled and the sheet then put 
through again and stopped so that 
the reels may be spaced relative to 
gutters, grippers, and shooflies. Po- 
sitions of the reels should be bal- 
anced to avoid swinging the sheet 
to either side. The reels should be 
in snug contact with the sheet. If 
set too tight, the reels may tear the 
gripper edge of sheet. 

After adjusting the reels, the 
grippers on the first cylinder are set 
and a sheet run into them to see if 
they will hold it. The transfer cylin- 
der grippers are tested for loose- 
ness. After any loose ones are made 
secure, the grippers on the front 
cylinder are set the same as on the 
back or first cylinder. The guides 
are tested for timing in rising. 

After the foregoing adjustments 
and tests, a sheet is run through 
twice and if found to register, the 
next step is line-up of the black key 
form. As line-up proceeds, plates 
may be locked on the back bed. 

When wet printing was first in- 
troduced, it very naturally was con- 
sidered little short of marvelous 
that a second ink could be super- 
imposed within a few seconds on a 
first-down ink that was still wet. 
This miracle was made possible by 
the inkmaker through gradating the 
body, viscosity, and tack of the four 
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colors from one extreme to another, 
corresponding to the order of se- 
quence in which the colors were to 
be printed. Thus if the job was run 
yellow, red, blue, and black, the yel- 
low should be as stiff as the paper 
could take without picking while the 
black could be as soft as is practi- 
cable to use, and the red and blue 
could be spaced equally in stiffness 
between these two extremes of stiff- 








engraver to realize its importance 
and co-operate with one another and 
the printer by avoiding absolute sol- 
ids and near-solids as far as possible 
in the image, and keeping it airy and 
open so that all colors can partly 
print on the bare paper. 

If this condition is met, the ink- 
maker can suit the inks to the proc- 
ess, the image, the paper, and the 
press. Granted that all of these work- 
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from publication of the Honolulu 
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challenge the expert anywhere. 
The upper one is a product of 
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ness and softness. By this arrange- 
ment each successive color could take 
on the preceding colors. 

It was soon found that the nature 
of the image was equally important 
because it is necessary that some of 
each color should print directly on 
the bare paper in order to obtain 
films of ink that appear smooth and 
unmottled to the eye. In order to 
meet this condition, it is necessary 
for the customer, the artist, and the 


ers have done their part, it remains 
for the pressman to make the most 
of the job with thorough and com- 
plete makeready. This was of great 
importance before the arrival of the 
anti-offset spray and it remains so 
today. 

As previously stated, there is no 
limitation of the order in which the 
colors are run except that the order 
should be suited to the image. The 
inkmaker should have all details of 
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the program so that he may supply 
the particular ink suited to the job. 
Generally it is well to couple the red 
and blue on one two-color run and 
the yellow and black on another. 

The first-down color should be 
printed with a firm impression and 
with just enough ink to cover after 
a thorough makeready. When regu- 
lar process yellow is used, it is the 
first-down color. In any other order, 


by suiting the wet inks to the pick 
test of the paper and running condi- 
tions. However, for various reasons 
(sometimes a cool pressroom in win- 
ter, for example) picking will occur 
when paper and ink seem okay. The 
first step is to ascertain the cause. 
If the picking is localized in a cer- 
tain spot or limited area on every 
consecutive sheet, it is obvious at 
once that the paper is not at fault, 














We salute our contemporaries, 
publishers of Spain’s magazine 
of “las tecnicas del libro,” 

on their striking cover designs. 
Color backgrounds are formed wi:h 
repeats of small geometric forms 
suggestive of enlarged ben days 








transparent yellow lake is used. It 
differs a trifle in hue and when 
printed fourth should be watched 
against sticking as it dries glossy. 
Since the paraffin anti-offset spray 
was invented early in the century a 
variety of sprays have been brought 
out to help cope with the problem of 
offset, which was a major problem in 
wet printing on two-color presses. 
The picking problem has been 
eliminated to a considerable extent 


nor the ink unless it is piling or cak- 
ing on the form. Washing the form 
can show whether it is the ink. If 
paper and ink are not faulty when 
picking is localized, suspicion falls 
on the makeready. 

Too much squeeze on a certain spot 
can break the enamel coating of the 
sheet. Insufficient squeeze on a cer- 
tain spot prevents clean transfer of 
ink from plate to sheet, since the 
residue of ink accumulates on this 


spot and picks the enamel coating. 
With proper squeeze, the feed of ink 
can be held to the minimum to cope 
with picking in a cold room. 

The pressman should study the 
progressives of every job. He knows 
that good makeready is a safeguard 
against using too much color, which 
keeps the inks from laying and trap- 
ping as they should, thereby causing 
offset, mottle, picking, and other 
troubles. 

Certain jobs warn the pressman 
to expect trouble. It is not practi- 
cable to print a solid in one color 
over a solid in another, and is still 
more impracticable to print a solid 
in a light color over a solid in a dark 
color. Here it is well to lean on the 
inkmaker’s wide experience. One 
way around is to stipple the solid 
plates and still retain depth of color. 


Wet Printing Problems 


The artist and engraver may have 
used solid plates in all four colors to 
obtain a deep black. The way around 
here may be to cut out the yellow and 
the red also, if necessary, because 
black and blue make a good black. 

Before wet printing was practiced 
on two-color presses in commercial 
plants, the pressman might, in an 
emergency, use kerosene, soft var- 
nish, petrolatum, 3-in-1 oil, or ordi- 
nary engine oil as reducer but unless 
absolutely forced to do so, the use 
of such empirical makeshifts should 
be avoided in wet printing. Only a 
scientifically formulated ink condi- 
tioner should be used in connection 
with advice from the inkmaker. 

A certain balance in body, viscos- 
ity, tack, and drying rate is formu- 
lated in wet inks. Indiscreet use of 
a reducer not suitable for wet inks 
may throw the assembly of inks out 
of balance. For one example, the use 
of kerosene to cut an ink that is pick- 
ing, or blamed for the picking, must 
reduce the hue while reducing the 
viscosity. Then to hold the hue in 
match with copy, more ink must be 
fed. This may induce mottle, offset, 
delayed drying, and so on. When an 
ink is diluted with kerosene, other 
properties as well as its viscosity 
(gloss, for example) are affected. 

How can kerosene with no more 
color than water change the hue of 
an ink? Through the increase of 
proportion of vehicle to pigment of 
the ink. This might not be apparent 
in a considerable mass of ink but 
when the diluted ink is spread out 
in the thin film of printing and com- 
pared with a similar film of undi- 
luted color, the difference is notice- 
able, not only in hue, but in other 
properties as well. 
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When a man is literally born in a print shop, 
apparently he is destined to be a printer. That’s 
what happened to Wallace Kibbee. In 1888, the 
stork let him off at Old Mesilla, near Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, at an adobe house which served as 
both home and shop. 

His father, James Kibbee, a pioneer country 
newspaper man and printer, owned and operated 
(at various times) papers in Texas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, and Washington. With true 
Western pioneer spirit, he lost interest in papers 
when they showed symptoms of success, moving 
on to new wildernesses to conquer. His first news- 
paper was acquired at the age of eighteen in 
Mason, Texas. At Mason he also found a young 
schoolma’am bride. Eventually there were eight 
little Kibbees. One decided to be a cowboy but 
the others learned the printing trade—Jim, Wal- 
lace, and Roy Kibbee are still at it. Guy and Milne 
Kibbee became actors and are still at that. 

At Old Mesilla a stranded printer had left his 
type and Washington hand press as payment for 
a grocery bill. The unfeeling grocer dumped all 
the type into a barrel and stacked the cases on 
shelves. Papa Kibbee bought the whole mess for a 
few dollars, spread out a big tarpaulin, and started 
sorting type. In a few weeks he was publishing a 
bilingual weekly newspaper, English and Spanish. 

Young Wallace wasn’t harassed by much for- 
mal schooling. He learned to spell by setting type 
—starting in when he was eight. He says there 
were few books in the rough pioneer settlements, 
but the good ones were highly valued and read 
over and over. Hence he became acquainted with 
the classics at an early age. 

Joining the Typographical Union in Denver at 
the age of sixteen, Wallace went on to work as 
journeyman, proofreader, foreman, manager, and 
owner of job printing plants in most of the west- 
ern states and in British Columbia. “It has been 
my good fortune,” he says, “‘to be associated and 
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Head Man of Printing Clan 


contemporary with some of the best American 


printers.” An impartial bystander would say the 


good fortune had been mutual. 

In 1920, when fire destroyed an Oregon plant 
he owned with John Johnck, the two men moved 
to San Francisco where they formed with Chris 
Beran the firm of Johnck, Beran & Kibbee, highly 
esteemed for the quality of work it turned out. 

Wallace’s son, Wallace G. or “Wally,” became 
the third-generation Kibbee to join the ITU as a 
journeyman. In 1935, the San Francisco firm of 
Wallace Kibbee & Son was established. Wally is 
skilled in several departments—design, layout, 
litho press operator, stripper, and platemaker. He 
has charge of the design and art functions, and 
—says his modest father—must be credited with 
“whatever artistic quality our work has.” The 
firm produces advertising and book typography, 
printing, and lithography. Wallace Kibbee does 
the work he most enjoys—setting type. 

In the prize understatement of the year, he 
describes the plant and its work in this manner: 
“We are a small shop, doing a small volume of 
business; but we try to keep up with modern 
trends and give our customers a good account.” 

The Kibbee philosophy of printing, demon- 
strated so beautifully in the work of Wallace 
Kibbee & Son: “We believe that printing should 
reflect the time in which it is produced and that 
opportunities for improvement are endless.” 






Wallace Kibbee the Younger 
carries printing tradition of 
family into third generation 
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e Following are highlights of orders 
affecting printers issued from Wash- 
ington during March. 

DO-97: This is an order extending 
a Defense Order rating to operating 
supplies, issued as Regulation Four by 
the National Production Authority. It 
allows printers and their customers to 
apply this rating to purchase of oper- 
ating supplies. It applies to printer’s 
operating supplies for all work in the 
plant, and is not confined to Defense 
Order work. 

The printer can place DO-97 on or- 
ders for his own operating supplies, 
such as printing plates, rollers, type 
wash, and other materials which are 
used in printing operations, mainte- 
nance, and repair. DO-97 is intended 
to enable printers and their customers 
to obtain these supplies on a priority 
basis ahead of non-rated orders, but it 
does not increase the amounts of these 
supplies available. Purchase of operat- 
ing supplies cannot exceed the amounts 
purchased in the comparable base pe- 
riod of 1950. DO-97 purchases must be 
included, along with non-rated orders, 
in figuring the amounts allowed under 
this restriction. 

The printer cannot originate a DO- 
97 rating for purchase of paper and 
ink, which are not classified as operat- 
ing supplies for him because they are 
included in his finished product. His 
customer can originate a DO-97 rating 
for printed material classed as his own 
operating supply, and the printer can 
then extend the DO-97 rating to pur- 
chase ink and paper for that particular 
order. Before using the DO-97, both 
printer and customer should under- 
stand exactly what supplies are classed 
as operating, maintenance, and repair. 

BRONZE POWDER, INK: Use of these 
materials in printing has been prohib- 
ited except for “product identification,” 
defined as, “where bronze ink or pow- 
der are an integral part of product 
identification and whose normal replat- 
ing is less often than one year.” Sup- 
plies of bronze powder or ink which 
were on hand March 1, or ordered by 
March 1 for delivery before April 1, 
may be used up without restriction as 
to product printed. Amounts used, how- 
ever, must conform to. monthly quota 
restrictions previously announced by 
NPA. 

ALUMINUM Fol, INK: An amend- 
ment to Order M-7 eased to a tempo- 
rary extent the sweeping restrictions 
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previously ordered on use of aluminum 
foil or ink for a long list of graphic 
arts items, including calendars, greet- 
ing cards, maps, liquor wraps, ledger 
books, and others. The amendment per- 
mits use of aluminum foil or ink inven- 
tories on the prohibited items, provided 
the inventory supply was on hand April 
1, or was ordered before April 1 for 
delivery before May 1. (You are not, 


_ however, supposed to divert the alumi- 


num from items that might be permit- 
ted to ones that are on the prohibited 
list.) It is noted that labels are on the 
prohibited list for foil, but not for ink. 
All uses, of course, are under the re- 
striction which limits use to 65 per cent 
of the base period. It is noted also that 
under present orders, aluminum can- 
not be used for any decorative purpose 
starting June 1. 

TYPE METAL INVENTORIES: Type 
metal came under inventory limitation 
in NPA order M-38, covering lead and 
lead materials. The order limits inven- 
tory of this material to a sixty-day 
supply or a “practicable working in- 
ventory, whichever is less.” All type 
metal, as well as type which is to be 
melted and re-used as metal, is in- 
cluded. Standing type held for re-run 
purposes only, is exempt. 

METAL WORKING TOOLS: Such equip- 
ment as duplicating, punching and saw- 
ing machines listing at $500 or more 
were placed under allocations. Seventy 
per cent of the production of these 
machines has been set aside for distri- 
bution by manufacturers to firms using 
them on Defense Orders. That means 
that only 30 per cent of production of 
of these machines is available to plants 
working on non-rated orders. 

WAGES: General Regulation Number 
8, effective through June 30, 1951, gave 
the okay to cost-of-living or “escalator” 
clause increases embodied in collective 
contracts executed on or before Janu- 
ary 25, 1951. Contract wage increases 
based on approved cost-of-living in- 
dexes may go into effect without prior 
approval, but notification that they 
have gone into effect must be sent to 
the nearest office of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, along with explanatory data. 

On collective contracts executed after 
January 25, 1951, cost-of-living clauses 
must conform to the previously issued 
Regulation 6 which permits increases, 
under certain conditions, of 10 per cent 
over the level prevailing on January 


15, 1950. In these contracts cost-of- 
living increases cannot exceed the 10 
per cent. Furthermore, if prior in- 
creases had been granted under Regu- 
lation 6, these must be included with 
cost-of-living increases, so that the to- 
tal of both does not exceed the 10 per 
cent. Regulation 6 was aimed to correct 
unfair situations where employees had 
not received raises for some time prior 
to the wage freeze, or where rising 
living costs since the freeze called for 
an increase. Its provisions cannot be 
extended to contracts already in force 
which do not contain increase provi- 
sions. Neither is it intended as a basis 
for re-opening action to obtain wage 
increases under contracts where re- 
opening action is not provided for. In 
other words, where existing contracts 
are concerned, Regulation 6, with Reg- 
ulation 8, merely gives limited approval 
to certain contract increases whose 
status was questionable under terms 
of the original wage freeze order. 

Amendment to Regulation 8, issued 
after it had been announced, specifi- 
cally extended its provisions to non- 
union plants, and employees outside 
the collective bargaining unit, permit- 
ting cost-of-living increases where 
they were a part of a “written wage 
and salary plan.” 

Regulation 9 covers setting of wages 
and salaries in new plants, generally 
providing that the scales must conform 
to those in effect in existing plants with 
comparable job status, local scale, or 
industry scale in a comparable locality. 

Regulation 10 approves so-called 
“tandem” increases normally granted 
certain employees to follow rate move- 
ments of other employee groups; or 
increases which are normally put into 
effect by employers who customarily 
“follow” the scale of similar companies 
or local industries. Tandem increases 
must follow practice in effect before 
January 25, 1951, and must receive 
prior consent from the executive direc- 
tor of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

PAPER: M-36, the paper mill set- 
aside order, was amended to change the 
reserve percentages for government 
use on some grades of paper, and to 
permit printers, under certain condi- 
tions, to make direct purchases of 
paper from mill set-asides when they 
are to be used on defense orders. 

A printer with a job contract from 
the Government Printing Office, or a 
defense order contract from other gov- 
ernment agencies, is entitled to pur- 
chase paper for the job from the mill 
set-asides. Job contract must specify 
that it is a defense order, and must 
also carry a written waiver from the 
GPO on the paper to be purchased. 

Percentage of monthly mill produc- 
tion to be set aside for government 
purchase was reduced from 10 per cent 
to 5 per cent on the classification 
known as “printing and converting 
papers, including machine coated.” Set- 
aside percentage was increased from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent on the 
classification known as “book and fine 
papers,” which includes map paper. 
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Making Good Deep-Etch Plates 


>» “Well, I am afraid I have just 
lost another customer for deep-etch 
chemicals,” was the greeting I re- 
eived when I asked a supply sales- 
man how everything was going. 
“You know,” he said, mentioning 
‘he name of the shop, “that makes 
ihe third customer of mine to go 
over to bi-metal or tri-metal plates 
in the past few weeks. And the sur- 
prising thing to me is that in each 
one of these shops thirty-five to fifty 
thousand sheets is considered to be 
an exceptionally long run. Yet the 
shops I call on that run one hundred, 
two hundred, and even five hundred 
thousand sheet editions are still us- 
ing straight deep-etch plates. I can’t 
figure it out. 


Watch the Little Things 


“T asked this last fellow why he 
was changing over and he told me 
that from the experience he’d had 
so far, he thought that he could jus- 
tify the extra cost by his increased 
production. He said that up to now 
every plate he had put on the press 
had gone right through the run with- 
out any trouble and that was a lot 
more than he could say for deep-etch 
plates. Generally it took at least two 
or three plates for each run besides 
a lot of lost time on the press rub- 
bing up and etching. Yet the houses 
that run the long editions tell me 
that they seldom use more than one 
plate for each color for the entire 
run. There must be something differ- 
ent about the way plates are made, 
or the way the pressmen handle them 
to account for this difference, but I 
cannot find out what it is. 

“The lithographers who do mostly 
long-run work aren’t the only ones 
who can produce good deep-etch 
plates,’ I assured my _ salesman- 
friend. “I know a good many shops 
which have runs of from five thou- 
sand sheets up and their plate trou- 
bles are few and far between. And it 
isn’t any bed of roses for the plate- 
maker or the pressman in shops that 
have the long runs. Gum arabic isn’t 
the only thing that can go sour ina 
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pressroom or plateroom. You have to 
be on your toes all the time and 
watch the little things.” 

Yes! It is the little things that 
make the difference between success- 
ful lithography and some of the 
messy looking stuff sold under that 
name. The little things often cause 
the biggest troubles. One of the most 
powerful arguments in favor of the 
use of bi-metal and tri-metal plates 
on short runs is the sharpness of the 
dots. Unquestionably it is possible to 
produce rounder, sharper dots from 
these plates than from grained zinc 
or aluminum plates. In fact these 
plates can reproduce dots far better 
than those that can be printed from 
letterpress plates. But who except 
another printer ever puts a glass on 
a piece of printed matter to study 
the structure of the dots? 

This may come as a surprise to 
many who are in the printing trade, 
but I have found few people outside 
the industry who ever realize that 
illustrations are made up of dots. 
This came as a shock to me a number 
of years ago when talking with sev- 
eral friends of mine who knew noth- 





practice... 


“Practice makes perfect.” 
Thorough experience. some- 
times makes difficult tasks 
seem mere routine. To pro- 
duce printing of consistent 
uniformity and quality is a 
highly technical skill—a skill 
for which the Geo. H. Ellis 
Company is well qualified 
by reason of our seventy- 
five years devoted to the art 
of printing. 











Credit for above salesworthy copy is due to 
George H. Ellis Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


ing about printing. Until I pointed 
it out to them, they did not realize 
that the pictures they saw every day 
in the newspapers were made up of 
dots. Since then, in talking with and 
before different groups of laymen, I 
have deliberately made it a point to 
find out how many were aware of the 
existence of a dot pattern in printed 
illustrations. 


Plates Have Same Properties 


The number who are aware that 
such pattern exists has always been 
surprisingly few and without ex- 
ception they have always had some 
contact with the printing industry, 
either through having worked on a 
high school paper or annual, or from 
some other similar experience that 
had given them reason to examine 
printed matter carefully. What does 
it matter then if the dots are ragged 
or sharp as long as the illustration 
is pleasing and conveys the message 
intended? Is it impossible to pro- 
duce an illustration which will ful- 
fill these requirements from a 
grained plate? Apparently some 
lithographers feel that it is and are 
willing to increase their plate costs. 

If they would only realize that 
these properties which are incorpo- 
rated into the multi-metal plates are 
the same ones platemakers are sup- 
posed to know how to incorporate 
into the conventional types of plates, 
they would undoubtedly be able to 
successfully use the older types of 
plates. There might appear to be 
little relationship between practi- 
cally grainless chromium or stain- 
less steel non-printing area and the 
grain on a zine or aluminum plate, 
but actually they function in much 
the same manner. The greatest dif- 
ference between the two lies in the 
degree of uniformity. 

It was only a few years ago that 
exceptional claims were made in all 
of the trade papers for zinc plates 
on which a uniform mossy grain had 
been electrically deposited. Some 
chemically grained aluminum plates 
which I tested some six or seven 
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years ago would have been compa- 
rable in every way to the multi-metal 
plates, had it only been possible to 
free them from some rather deep 
pits in the grain structure. Even 
with conventionally grained plates, 
the uniformity of grain from plate 
to plate and over the entire area of 
any one plate has a greater effect 
than is commonly appreciated. 


Importance of Proper Grain 


Grain is often just one of the small 
things to which tittle consideration 
is given. Yet no matter how good the 
platemaker or how good the press- 
man, if the grain on a plate is incor- 
rect it is impossible to produce a 
good job from it. Its effect on plate- 
making is not too well understood 
but in making both deep-etch and 
albumin plates the grain not only 
varies the thickness of the coating 
but it also can be responsible for 
flaws and irregularities in it. 

The characteristics of grain can 
vary the time required for exposure 
of a plate; the amount of time nec- 
essary to assure complete develop- 
ment; ease with which unexposed 
coating can be removed on both deep- 
etch and albumin plates is dependent 
to a large degree on the grain; and 
the length of time required for at- 
taining the desired depth of etch is 
affected by grain far more than most 
people realize. Perhaps few lithog- 
raphers realize it, but graininess or 
half-blind appearance of many plates 
is due entirely to a grain which will 
not etch properly. 

Often the coarseness or smooth- 
ness of a plate is an attempt at com- 
promising the desires of the press 
and the platemaking departments. 
Many pressmen have an idea that 
the coarser the plate, the more easily 
they will be able to control the water 
during the run. This may be true, 
but from my observations the press- 
men who are responsible for the 
plates that run off an edition prefer 
or at least are able to control plates 
with exceptionally fine grain. Gener- 
ally fine grain plates are more uni- 
form than the coarser ones. 

It is really humorous, but in a sick- 
ening sort of way, to think that 
lithographers are finding it more 
economical to spend four to five 
times as much for a bi-metal or a 
tri-metal plate when in the past they 
have actually shopped around trying 
to buy the grained plates from the 
cheapest sources and at times have 
even refused to let a trade grainer 
give them the best plate he knew 
how to produce simply because it 
cost a few cents more. Or, they have 
turned the graining in their own 
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plant over to the janitor or some 
other low-salaried individual in or- 
der to hold down the cost. It is not 
my intention to imply or suggest 
that the only advantages gained 
through the use of these newer types 
of plates are all the direct result of 
there being a uniform surface in the 
non-printing areas. 

The use of a separate metal for the 
image portion has made possible a 
greater difference in the water-ac- 
cepting and ink-accepting properties 
of these plates. Since copper is al- 
most universally used as the image 
base and it will accept ink much 
more readily than it will accept wa- 
ter, the only way in which the image 
can be destroyed is to remove the 
copper. (Although it can be tem- 
porarily made ink-repellent it is very 
easily restored.) And comparatively 
speaking, how hard is it to remove a 
deep-etch image? On a good deep- 
etch plate of either zinc or aluminum 
it is absolutely necessary to stone for 
a considerable distance below the 
surface of the image to remove it. 
The difference between a good and 
a bad deep-etch plate lies in the 


treatment of the metal to make it 
ink-receptive. Strange as it may 
seem, this inability to properly pre- 
pare these portions of the plate can 
at times be traced directly back to 
grain, although in most instances it 
is the failure on the part of the plate- 
maker to thoroughly understand the 
function of each step and material 
he uses. 


A Good Plate Will Last 


On the press the only damage that 
can be done to the plate, if it has 
been made properly, will be the re- 
sult of too much friction, improper 
ink, and an unsuitable or an overly 
strong fountain water solution. If 
plates and blankets are built up to 
the correct height, and form roller 
and dampener settings are main- 
tained, the possibility of friction 
causing the image to walk off the 
plate is remote. Even when plates 
are underpacked and blankets over- 
packed in order to make a print 
longer so that the colors will reg- 
ister, and a slippage between the 
blanket and the plate is deliberately 
introduced, a good plate will last for 
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along. 





Stephen Shaifer Carpenter has been a member of 
the family of Inland Printer readers for a long, 
long time. He remembers the Henry O. Shapard 
incumbency ‘‘as if it were yesterday.” 

Born in 1873 in Jackson, Mississippi, his family 
moved to Temple, Texas, in 1883. Stephen at- 
tended grade school up to the fifth grade. Then in 
1887, at the age of fourteen, he entered the Poor 
Man’s College—the printing business. His first job 
was inking the Washington hand press of the Tem- 
ple Herald. Soon he was setting straight type. 

Fort Worth beckoned in this era of the double- 
cylinder Taylor press. First he worked in the 
Gazetie mail room, then at the Evening Mail. 
Being advised to learn display, he did just that at 
the Texas Printing and Lithographing Company. 
Compositor, copyholder, and proofreader, he stayed 
there until the nine-hour strikes started. 

After acquiring experience in various job and 
newspaper plants, he opened his own business in 
Fort Worth: Press of Humphreys & Carpenter, do- 
ing general commercial printing until he sold out 
in 1905. The eight-hour strike found him working 
in Dallas. Then followed another period of work- 
ing in various Texas towns. 

In 1918, Mr. Carpenter went to Cleveland, Ohio, 
and worked there on the Plain Dealer until 1949. 
He was in all departments of the composing room, 
plus proofreading, operating, and transcribing 
movie copy. 

When he retired on pension, Mr. Carpenter 
moved to Denver to make his home there. Even 
though printing has been pushed to the back- 
ground, he still subscribes to IP, and his alert 
interest in words causes our Proofroom to scurry 
to the reference books when one of his letters 
comes in. He likes the outdoors, and is a life mem- 
ber of the National Rifle Association. And when 
he talks about pistols and rifles, he reminds us that 
General Washington advocated preparedness, and 
that this recommendation has been ignored in 
favor of starting from scratch when wars come 
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many hundred thousand impres- 
sions. If the same ink and water 
fountain concentration are used on 
a number of jobs of like coverage, 
and some plates work satisfactorily 
and some do not, it is fairly safe to 
assume that the platemaker is not 
delivering good plates to the press. 


Rules to Follow 


In the discussion which preceded 
this in these columns, means of mak- 
ing the image areas ink-receptive 
were considered at great length. In 
addition to converting the deep- 
etched surfaces of the plate metal 
into an ink-receptive material, there 
have recently been introduced meth- 
ods of depositing copper on these 
areas of the conventional zinc and 
aluminum plates. The Lithographic 
Technical Foundation laboratory has 
been attempting to electro-deposit 
copper in the hope that a more fool- 
proof plate will result. Another 
method of chemically depositing cop- 
per in the image areas was developed 
in the laboratories of one of the 
larger lithographers. One advantage 
of this method is that no new tech- 
nique need be learned by the plate- 
maker and any of the deep-etch 
chemicals he is now using may be 
used with slight modifications. This 
process has been giving good results 
in a number of this company’s plants 
for almost a year. For most work of 
several hundred thousand impres- 
sions, however, no improvement in 
plate life has resulted from the use 
of these plates. 

If, as the result of what has been 
said so far in this discussion, plate- 
makers feel that they have been put 
on the spot and that from now, 
henceforth, and forever they will be 
blamed for all plates which do not 
finish the run, here are some simple 
rules to follow to protect themselves: 

1. Be sure that you are getting a 
good sharp deep grain, free from pits 
and scratches. Watch the plates that 
run well and see if you can pick up 
any difference in the grain of those 
which run well and those which do 
not. Use the finest grain your press- 
man can handle and he will most 
likely be surprised how fine a grain 
he can run when it is deep and uni- 
form all over the plate. 

2. You may be forced to adjust 
your exposure to reproduce the cor- 
rect tone values but never reduce it 
to a point where you will be in dan- 
ger of going through the stencil dur- 
ing etching and developing. 

3. Never attempt to develop a 
plate on the basis of tone values de- 
sired. Every plate must be developed 
fully. If alterations of values cannot 


be accomplished through exposure 
alone, the positive must be corrected. 
Remember! More deep-etch plates 
have been ruined by underdevelop- 
ment than by any other one thing. 

4. Deep-etch the plate sufficiently 
long to remove all traces of metal 
which has become desensitized by 
the coating. 

5. Keep your alcohol dry. Make 
sure that the lacquer or other base 
is adhering to dry metal. (See the 
March 1951 issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER or Research Bulletin Num- 
ber 14 of the LTF.) 

6. Scrub the plate hard under wa- 
ter. Rub your finger over the image 
areas while you are removing the 
stencil. If the ink peels off and leaves 
bare metal, there is no use sending 
that plate to the press. It will not 
stand up. 

7. Then, after the plate has been 
gummed and dried, wash it out with 
Lithotine or other some such wash- 
out solution. If you cannot wash all 
of the developing ink out of the 
image areas you have not gummed 
the plate properly and the pressman 
is going to have trouble. 

8. If when the plate is washed out 
there appears to be bright shiny 
spots in the image areas there is a 
good chance that the prints from this 
plate will have a grainy broken-up 
look and no amount of rubbing up 
will make the plate print smooth. 
This appears to be directly related 
to graining in some manner or other 
and a change in the type of grain or 
graining procedure can eliminate it. 


Plates for Normal Runs 


If the above rules are followed, the 
platemaker is likely to lose some 
friends amongst the dot-etchers, 
cameramen, and others who prepare 
his positives, but the friends he 
gains in the pressroom should more 
than compensate for those he loses. 
He should then be able to make plates 
which would last through any run 
normally encountered in a commer- 
cial printing plant. Thus his need 
for the bi-metal and tri-metal plates 
would no longer exist. There is no 
question that these newer plates are 
good. They are excellent. They are 
so good that it is possible to get mil- 
lions of impressions from a single 
set of them, and it was primarily 
for that purpose that they were de- 
veloped. On such runs the original 
cost of the plates is completely lost 
and their value is apparent, but one 
cannot help but wonder how a lithog- 
rapher could expect to be able to 
compete with others using deep- 
etch plates when he was starting 
with such a high original plate cost. 





Answers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
sources of information at varieus times. 
How retentive is your memory? How 
many can you answer without consulting 


the answers on page 70? 














Ms 


a 


10. 


The idea of using pictures 
in teaching was in use by 
what date? 

a. 1484 

b. 1584 

c. 1684 

d. 1784 


What city paid the highest 
day wage scale in 1949 for 
hand compositors ? 

a. Los Angeles 

b. Seattle 

c. Chicago 

d. New York 

Circulations of daily news- 
papers set a record in 1950. 
True or false? 


. The number of daily news- 


papers decreased in 1950 
over 1949. True or false? 


Modern planning suggests 
one-floor shops, but where 
two or more floors must be 
used, the pressroom should 
be on the ground floor. If it 
is, where should the stock- 
room be? Why? 


The Fairchild electronic and 
mechanical engraver makes 
halftones on plastic with 

a. 65-line screen. 

b. 85-line screen. 

ec. 120-line screen. 


. Match the color listed by 


letter with its alleged effect 
listed by number below: 
Red 

Blue 

Yellow 

Calms 

Stimulates circulation 
Choice of intellectuals 


Greeting cards represent ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of 
our first class mail revenue. 
True or false? 

Aluminum offset plates oxi- 
dize more rapidly than zinc 
plates. True or false? 

Why have all lithographers 
practically standardized on 
long-grain sheets ? 


ere op 
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Send in your queries on any phase of lithography for answer by Charles F. King 





SCREENED PRINTS 

I have read with interest your arti- 
cle regarding screened prints in the 
March edition of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and also your comments in your Ques- 
tion and Answer Department in sev- 
eral issues. It would be appreciated if 
you could supply us with the necessary 
literature and, if possible, samples of 
screened prints so that we could ex- 
periment and see what could be done 
as far as we are concerned. 

I am turning your letter over to 
the Eastman Kodak Company as I 
feel that they are in a better posi- 
tion to supply you with the infor- 
mation you desire than I am. 


NEGATIVES 

We operate both offset and letter- 
press equipment in our plant and it 
seems like our scheduling never works 
out the way we want it. Every so often 
we have a job all laid out to go letter- 
press with no press to put it on, but an 
idle offset press that could handle the 
job nicely. In mentioning this to a 
photoengraver who does considerable 
work for us, he said that it might be 
possible for him to help us out in some 
cases by letting us have the negatives 
from which he made his engravings 
and we could then use them for mak- 
ing our offset plates. He was rather 
doubtful whether the halftone ones 
would work ail right but he could not 
see any reason why we could not use 
the line negatives. Is there any differ- 
ence between the negatives the photo- 
engraver uses and the ones we use in 
making offset plates? 

I am afraid that even the line neg- 
atives which the engraver could fur- 
nish you would be of little use to 
you. As you well know, a letterpress 
plate does not read “right”; that is, 
it is a mirror image of the print it 
will reproduce whereas an offset 
plate is an exact image of the print. 
In order for you to use his negative, 
it would be necessary for you to 
shoot through the back of the film 
in order to make a plate which would 
read correctly. Thus with the emul- 
sion away from, instead of in con- 
tact with the plate coating, there will 
be no sharpness to the print. It 
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should be possible for you to make 
a contact positive from his negative 
and make a deep-etch plate from it. 


TROUBLE WITH PAPER 

We have a good deal of trouble on 
a Harris 17 by 22 offset with Esparto 
paper. Esparto is one of our very best 
papers for letterpress work but when 
we tried to use it for offset (the only 
weight and finish for this particular 
job) it caused thickening of the letters 
and rules—so much so that we were 
barely able to crawl through the job. 
We have decided to use no more of this 
paper on offset. We know that it is in- 
clined to be “fluffy,” but there may also 
be some chemical action involved that 
if we knew about it, could possibly be 
counteracted by an addition to the 
fountain. We enclose sheets of paper 
and hope you can help. 

I have made several tests on the 
sample which you submitted and I 
firmly believe that your trouble is 
caused entirely by the mechanical 
structure of the stock rather than 
anything in its chemical composi- 
tion. I would assume that you find it 
necessary to run a very soft ink on 
the press in order to keep the sheet 
from picking, and this perhaps ac- 
counts for the thickening of the 
rules and letters. 


MOISTURE CONTENT 

Is it possible that paper and board 
makers do not read the magazines 
which discuss the printer’s problems? 
It would seem to me that this would 
be a good way for them to understand 
the problems and be of greater service 
to the printer. On at least two different 
occasions I know that you have gone 
to great lengths to explain the differ- 
ence between the relative humidity of 
paper and the moisture content, but 
still I cannot get any of the dealers 
I buy from to talk about anything but 
moisture content. They will say that a 
5 per cent content should be all right. 

Then they try to tell me that a paper 
with a 5 per cent moisture content 
should work all right in a pressroom 
with a relative humidity of 45 per cent. 
I have had sheets so full that I cut 
away half of the packing under the 
blanket and ran the sheet through 





again with the other half of the pack- 
ing cut away in order to stop wrinkling 
but the paper was said to be all right 
because it was made with 5 per cent 
moisture. The humidity in my press- 
room is controlled at 45 per cent. 

I know exactly how exasperated 
you feel. I am continually having 
that same thing thrown up to me. 
I have explained and explained and 
explained that I am not interested 
in the percentage of moisture that 
is in the paper when it is made, but 
whether it will pick up or lose mois- 
ture in the pressroom. Invariably I 
will be quoted figures which “prove” 
that a stock with a certain moisture 
content will be in condition with a 
certain relative humidity. When I 
try to explain that there can be no 
general relationship between these 
two terms I am accused of not agree- 
ing with factual published data. In 
some instances I have been able to 
make “believers” of these people by 
getting them to admit that it was 
only the fibers in the paper which 
were hygroscopic, and that the filler, 
coating, sizing and other materials 
were not. Since the fiber content of 
different sheets varies widely, that 
in itself should show there can be 
no correlation between moisture per- 
centage and paper stability at a spe- 
cific relative humidity. But there 
are some who can’t be convinced. 


“MOISTURE CONTENT” 

Cn at least two separate occasions 
that I know of, you have carefully 
explained that the moisture content of 
paper is meaningless as far as litho- 
graphers are concerned and that their 
only interest is in the relative humid- 
ity in which the stock will be in equi- 
librium. Recently I had a bad experi- 
ence with a producer of boxboard. I 
tested several skids of board with the 
sword hygrometer and found that 
they were uniformly in condition with 
an atmosphere of 35 per cent relative 
humidity. I complained to our pur- 
chasing agent and he said that we were 
lucky to have board and he hoped that 
we would not have too much trouble 
running it. We did not go to press with 
this job for several days after we had 
received the board and in the mean- 
time the edges of the stock had picked 
up enough moisture from our room, 
which is conditioned at 45 per cent 
R.H., to break the bands on some of 
the skids. (Boxboard is not usually 
dressed in moisture-proof wrapping.) 
If this had been paper, we could have 
hung it but board takes up so much 
room this was not practical. 

We called the mill and they said that 
they could not understand why we 
were having any trouble with this 
stock since it was made with between 
5 and 6 per cent moisture and that 
should be in condition with 45 per cent 
relative humidity.“When I told them 
that we were net interested in the 
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moisture content but relative humid- 
ity they told me that one finds relative 
humidity by taking the moisture con- 
tent and referring to a chart or table 
which showed the relationship between 
the two. I asked them if that was a 
table they had developed for that par- 
ticular board and they told me it was 
not, but one which is accepted through- 
out the industry. When I was unwilling 
to accept these figures, then our pur- 
chasing agent began to have misgiv- 
ings about how much I knew about the 
subject and asked the representative 
of a paper mill about it. He said that 
he would contact the laboratory at the 
mill and see what they had to say 
about it. 

The reply which the paper mill labo- 
ratory sent back was exactly the same 
as the board mill had given. I have 
checked these figures and they corre- 
spond exactly with those given in the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation’s 
Bulletin Modern Paper-Conditioning 
Methods and the Paper Hygroscope, in 
Table II on page 9. Now I am left with- 
out a leg to stand on. The mills say 
that I am wrong and that the board 
did have the right amout of moisture 
to run in our pressroom, but the sheets 
are so full on the edges I cannot get 
them through the press without wrin- 
kling and mashing the blanket. This 
should be argument enough that they 
are wrong and I am right, but is there 
any other way I can prove my point? 

Yes, there is evidence which you 
can give to prove your contention. 
I have fought this idea of a definite 
relationship existing between mois- 
ture content and relative humidity 
for almost fifteen years. In the first 
place the Table II to which you refer 
definitely states, ‘““The values in this 
table represent average offset paper 
containing sulfite and soda pulp.” 
Furthermore, the LTF’s own litera- 
ture and the report of the National 
Bureau of Standards Research Pa- 
per PR859 can be used to prove that 
one particular lot of paper can be in 
equilibrium with relative humidities 
of from 36 to 61 per cent when it 
contains between 5 and 6 per cent 
moisture. Another argument against 
such a relationship existing, and 
this is only logical, is that it is only 
the paper fibers which pick up or 
release moisture. Clays, carbonates, 
titanium dioxide, and other such fill- 
ers and coating materials do not— 
also many coating adhesives and siz- 
ings may be included. A highly filled 
sheet or a coated sheet would be in 


equilibrium with a higher relative | 


humidity than one containing a large 
amount of pulp when the moisture 
in the stocks were exactly the same. 

Many paper mills will readily ad- 
mit that the above facts are true 
and in the past few years my worst 
battles, as in your case, have been 
with board mills. 





Try the Realistic Method of Pricing 
lf Profits Are Going Down 


Sy 1. O. Binford 


@NO SYSTEM, no government, no 
business is better than the men who 
operate it. No highway is better than 
the road-bed upon which it has been 
constructed. 

So it is with the building of a 
profit path by which to operate your 
printing business. A solid founda- 
tion is your responsibility, a definite 
first and must requirement. 

Today, men of management are 
not so prone as formerly to shy at 
the mention of budgetary control. 
They have educated themselves to 
the necessity of providing a goal or 
base to guide them in making policy 
decisions. Budget control is no hid- 
eous monster any more. It’s just an 
arrangement of facts and figures 
which should be available in the av- 
erage business office. A yardstick for 
expense measurement. 

One successful printer personally 
checks weekly and monthly expendi- 


tures by his yardstick. At any time 
they exceed the budget he tells his 
wife. His word for it (never have 
witnessed the demonstration): he 
requests and receives from the oblig- 
ing wife a deft, emphatic kick in 
the seat of the pants. Might be good 
for a lot of us, had we wives who 
would on occasion register a “place- 
kick” as and when deserved. 

Grave diggers must start at the 
top and work down. A great many 
proponents of budgets propose to be- 
gin with sales, working down the 
line to profits. Try reversing this 
method. First set up the expenses 
normally required in your opera- 
tions, adjusting those of unusual and 
non-recurring nature. Base plant op- 
erations on an attainable basis, not 
one of some theory, such as small 
bindery machine equipment will av- 
erage 75 per cent activity in a com- 
mercial shop. It will not. 
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Determine the return you want on 
your investment and your working 
capital, making it high enough to 
satisfy stockholders in the matter 
of dividends, and enough to plow 
back into the surplus account as a 
provision for days when you might 
need an umbrella. Adding all of these 
together you automatically arrive at 
a sales figure required to provide the 
return of profit you have predicted. 
If this sale volume cannot be ob- 
tained you will have to use your par- 
ing knife on the expenses. 

You have set your goal by your 
budget. How about your pricing me- 
dium for the products? 

Modern equipment and modern 
methods of production in the print- 
ing industry keep pace with other 
industry. Not so with the pricing 
policy. Forty years have seen but 
little change in the formula so gen- 
erally in vogue. Few, and a very, 
very few, have seen the light and are 
profiting by policies of other indus- 
tries, a policy which lends itself so 
aptly to printer products. Foxy are 
these few, and jumps ahead of the 
hounds. 

Conversion cost pricing may be 
the missing link in your business, 
the ideal top dressing for that profit 
path. 

If you are doing twice the amount 
of work on one product and make 
only the same amount of profit as on 


another product requiring half the 
work, is it not time to pause and 
ponder? Take a look at Figure 1; 
see for yourself. 


sales of Product 2 predominated to 
a large extent, it is obvious you 
would be tying up plant facilities 
with a low-profit line of goods. 

Your operators will not work for 
eighty hours for the pay of forty. 
Why should you? 





Product 1 Product 2 


Total cost $50 $70 
30% of conversion 9 18 


Proper sale price $59 $88 











Many printing managers were 
former salesmen. They believed, and 
rightly, that the customer must be 
treated on the up-and-up. Do you 
former salesmen think the above is 
a fair and square deal for the cus- 
tomer? Why should the fellow who 
buys $20 worth of materials pay you 
forty-two cents to convert that ma- 
terial into something he can use, 
when you give the next guy buying 
only $10 worth of material a twenty- 
nine cent rate for converting? The 
last fellow you may never see again, 
the first one is a regular and desir- 
able customer. 

This is an excellent place to apply 
David Harum’s golden rule, “Do 
unto others as you want them to do 
unto you, but do it first.” 

You are converters, charge for 
converting. An analysis may show 
you will require 30 per cent added to 
your conversion cost to give you a 





Conversion cost (labor, factory 
expense, selling, and overhead) 
Materials 


Production cost 
25% for profit 


Selling price 
Profit on sales 





Recovery on conversion cost per dollar of same 


Product 1 Product 2 
$30.00 $60.00 
20.00 10.00 


$50.00 $70.00 
12.50 17.50 


$62.50 $87.50 
~ 20.0% 20.0% 
$ 0.42 $ 0.29 








FIGURE 1—Orthodox method in common usage 


Adding a percentage to total cost 
has been the accepted rule for years. 
Profit on each of the products, if 
based on sales, is 20 per cent, appar- 
ently one product being as profitable 
as the other. 

On Product 2 you have expended 
twice the labor and expense to re- 
cover twenty-nine cents above con- 
version cost. But on Product 1 you 
expended only half the labor and 
expense and recovered a profit of 
forty-two cents on your cost. 

If you manufactured only these 
two products and your volume of 
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just return on the investment. Let’s 
do our costing accordingly. 

If your sales of Product 1 have 
been low, perhaps it was because 
your sale price was too high, just as 
Product 2 sales may have been high 
because your price was low. Knowing 
your prices are right, your produc- 
tion record in line, sales and profits 
may more easily be leveled off. 

Conversion cost pricing is not 
alone helpful to the bank account, it 
makes you, more than ever, selective 
selling conscious. Your salesmen will 
so become too, if they also profit. 


How History Sells 


@ ALMOST EVERYONE is interested in 
history. Buyers of printing are in- 
terested in good printing. To utilize 
both interests in promoting itself, 
The American Printing and Litho- 
graph Company, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, issued a series of well-printed 
folders dealing with historical sub- 
jects pertaining to Seattle and the 
Puget Sound country. 

While it might be thought that 
historical subjects would be only of 
local interest, such has not been the 
experience of The American Print- 
ing and Lithograph Company. They 
have sent, on request, folders to 
such foreign countries as Sweden, 
Iceland, Austria, and Germany. In 
this country specimens have been 
requested from and sent to twenty- 
nine cities in eighteen different 
states. The company has received 
about 85 per cent return in replies 
from those who were sent the mail- 
ing pieces. 

As advertising, the folders are 
subtle. The firm’s name and address 
are mentioned inconspicuously. 

Each folder is 9% by 111% inches 
and lithographed on English laid 
paper. The first has the figures 
“1882” in an old fashioned type face 
printed in gold just above center. 
Around the figures is a vine-like 
decoration further carrying out the 
historical mood. About 114 inches 
from the bottom a narrow drawing 
of an early-day seaport runs across 
the page. Tint background, the same 
color as the “1882,” adds interest to 
the drawing and ties it up with the 
title. 

The 1882 folder opens up to a buff- 
toned center spread with a charcoal 
drawing of “Seattle, Washington 
Territory,” running to within about 
an inch and a quarter of both edges 
and the top. Copy, 14-point Cloister 
accented by a large initial letter, is 
set below the illustration in two 
blocks, each a page wide. Ample lead- 
ing is allowed between lines to pre- 
serve readibility with long measure 
and comparatively small type. 

On the back, “Highlights of Seat- 
tle, 1882,” are given in two columns 
of 12-point Cloister. The only men- 
tion of the company is made at the 
bottom of the page when its name 
appears in all caps of the same type 
size as body material. 

Design of the second folder, “Chal- 
lege to Seattle; 1900-1949,” is basi- 
cally the same. Some Cloister italic 
and a bit of Tempo (for a 1949 ta- 
ble) are used where Cloister roman 
was used exclusively throughout the 
first specimen. 
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Andy Chul 
E. H. Boyd 


Harry L. Gage, retired from the grind of day in and day out chores 
of a ‘must’ nature, relaxes at his winter home near Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Of the most learned men in the graphic arts, his relaxation 
is assisting in educational work of Printing Industry of America 


Ruth Roman, “Miss Printer’s Devil’ of 1951, learns all about printing 
from Gordon Holmquist, vice-president, and A. R. Tommasini, public 
relations chairman of the Craftsmen. Both admire Miss Roman’s skill 


Andy Chuka, president of Phoenix Craftsmen Club (right), presents 
E. H. Boyd, Casa Grande Dispatch, with a plaque for best front page 


RAMAGE 
HAND PRESS 


MADE BY F BRONSTRUP PHILADELPHIA 
SUCCESSOR TO A RAMAGE 
ABOUT 1849 


Detroit Young Executives of the Graphic Arts (left to right): Martin J. Struhar, president; Richard 
A. Green, vice-president; George Langlet of Printing Service, Incorporated; and Richard Burkhardt, 
club secretary. The men demonstrated cclonial printing. Note eyeglasses on Benjamin Franklin’s bust 





















































Above, left: John Perrin, manager of eastern manufacturing for the United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company. Center: Thomas D. DePoy, manager of Ludlow Typograph Company’s New 
York office. Right: Edward F. Herlinger, Jr., assistant sales manager, the Gummed Products Company 


At Printing Week dinner sponsored by Milwaukee-Racine Craftsmen Club are (left to right): Maurice 
Fabrey, Mail Advertising Service; Arthur Wetzel, Wetzel Brothers; Ed Brumder and A. L. Johnson, 
Milwaukee Graphic Arts Association; Edward Stolpa, Executives head; Earl S. Ellis, head sponsor 
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@ THERE ARE three classifications 
into which house magazines natur- 
ally fall. Listed by purpose, these 
are: employee, sales, and customer 
house organs. Each classification 
fulfills a different purpose. Some 
companies, operating on a limited 
budget, try to combine two or more. 
The result in such cases is seldom 
satisfactory, however. Let us study 
each classification in detail. 

First we have the employee house 
organ. Being primarily an employee 
publication it is seldom sent to any- 
one outside the organization. No 
matter how enlightened the labor 
policy the company has, the policy 
is bound to lose some of its effec- 
tiveness if the employees are not 
thoroughly familiar with it. More- 
over, in a large organization it is 
difficult for the employees to get to 
know more than a few of their fel- 
lows. Therefore, a house organ, pub- 
lished regularly, offers an almost 
ideal method of bringing employees 
in touch with each other and with 
what is going on. 


Explain Company Policies 


The employee house organ is an 
ideal place to explain company aims 
and policies. It enables the manage- 
ment to give each worker a better 
picture of the organization as a 
whole and of his part in it. Further- 
more, it gives each member a better 
acquaintance with the other depart- 
ments and increases co-operation. 

Still another valuable purpose of 
the employee house organ is to edu- 
cate the worker about the ultimate 
use of products and to explain sales 
methods. It can also familiarize him 
with marketing procedure and ad- 
vertising as well as promotion and 
win support for them. 

The house organ is an excellent 
means of presenting factual infor- 
mation about techniques and meth- 
ods. It is a place to discuss the 
industrial activities and economic 
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facts as well as any legislation that 
might affect the worker’s livelihood. 

In brief, the employee house pub- 
lication in a large corporation takes 
the place occupied by an occasional 
heart-to-heart talk with the boss in 
a small organization. 

The tone of the publication varies 
with the nature of the employees. 
A bank or an insurance company 
having all clerical workers naturally 
talks to its employees in a manner 
different from that used by a fac- 
tory. A plant making radios has a 
different message from one tailor- 
ing a popular brand of clothing. 


Sales Arguments and Contacts 


What are the arguments a sales- 
man can use in his efforts to sell an 
employee house organ to a manu- 
facturer? Well, it is evident that he 
will have to go as high as the policy- 
making level. The ordinary purchas- 
ing agent may be useful in estab- 
lishing the necessary contacts. But, 
the decision as to whether or not the 
firm will use a house magazine rests 
with the top level management. 

Other contacts, of course, will be 
valuable. The personnel department 
will be interested because of the 
opportunity to use the house organ 
in training programs. Copies show- 
ing the sports programs, bowling, 
dances, hikes, employee vacation ac- 
tivities, and group good times help 
interest prospective employees. 

So one of the strong appeals the 
salesman will have to offer the man- 
agement is better mutual under- 
standing. This is one matter in 
which management is vitally inter- 
ested. Then, too, the house organ 
offers help in any training program. 
Third, the opportunity to include 
instruction material in the regular 
reading of the employee is very val- 
uable and saves money for the con- 
cern. Moreover the esprit de corps 
which the house organ breeds is a 
money-saving asset to any firm. 


Remember that the purpose of an 
employee house organ is to explain 
company aims and policies, to pro- 
mote acquaintanceship between em- 
ployees, and to stimulate interest of 
each employee in his work and in 


’ the organization of which he is part. 


Any salesman trying to put over 
an employee house organ needs to 
study the problem. And he must 
arm himself with a quantity of sam- 
ples. Among the subjects which he 
should be prepared to discuss are: 
education; progress in efficiency; 
new developments in manufacture 
or method; sales progress and busi- 
ness prospects; current activities of 
employee groups; promotions and 
recognition for special service; avo- 
cations and hobbies of employees; 
safety records and progress in acci- 
dent prevention; community devel- 
opments or changes that affect the 
daily lives of employees. 


Essential Part of Sales Plan 


Quite different from the employee 
house organ is the purpose and con- 
tent pf the sales house organ. It is a 
tool for improving the efficiency of 
the sales organization. Where the 
employee publication deals with the 
manufacturing force, a sales house 
organ reaches not only the direct 
sales force of the company but also 
the wholesalers, jobbers, retailers, 
agents, or any combination of these 
groups. When used as a part of a 
well organized sales plan, it can pro- 
mote a spirit of co-operation and 
win support for the sales plan. 
Among some of the things a sales 
house organ can do are: 

Stimulate sales people to greater 
efforts by means of inspirational 
articles. 

Serve as a medium to acquaint 
sales people with facts about the 
merchandise. 

Explain sales policies, describe 
the sales program, and explain the 
current advertising and promotional 
material. Present selling ideas and 
suggestions. 

Encourage a competitive spirit by 
featuring contests or bonuses. 

Report news of the field and of 
the men in the field, particularly 
with reference to accomplishments. 

Bring to dealers and retailers 
suggestions for window displays 
and other dealer helps. 

Report events of general interest, 
like conferences and conventions. 

Discuss trends and conditions, 
particularly as they represent op- 
portunities for sales. 

Interpret new products or new 
developments as they represent op- 
portunities for the dealer. 
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Present information about estab- 
lished products that may help the 
dealer in his selling. Pass on news 
of advertising and promotion. Fur- 
nish complete descriptions of dealer 
material. Give accounts of dealer 
accomplishments including all facts 
and figures. Tell stories about un- 
usual orders. 

Again, the salesman who wants 
to sell a sales house organ needs to 
go to the top administration officers 
to tell his story. But in this case the 
subordinates he should cultivate are 
in the sales department rather than 
in the manufacturing division. Par- 
ticularly he should interest the sales 
promotion manager and the sales 
nanager. If there is a vice-president 
in charge of sales, his help and ad- 
vice should be sought. Likewise the 
salesman should cultivate an under- 
standing of the various sales mate- 
rial used and the way it dovetails 
into the general advertising picture. 
Again the salesman needs a large 
collection of samples to demonstrate 
ideas used by other manufacturers. 


For Customers and Prospects 


The third type, or the consumer 
house organ, may be described as 
one designed to improve relations 
with customers and prospective cus- 
tomers. Generally speaking, such a 
publication works directly with the 
salesmen and augments their ef- 
forts. However, there are certain 
things a well edited house organ can 
do to improve relations with the 
people who constitute the market 
for a product or service. 

Particularly, it can: Make read- 
ers aware of the integrity of the 
institution it represents. Present 
pertinent articles on statistical sub- 
jects that will establish the maga- 
zine (along with its publisher) as an 
authority in its field. Keep readers 
informed of new trends and prod- 
uct developments. 

It should excite interest in a prod- 
uct or service with romance articles 
and dramatized stories of a product 
in use. Show intimate glimpses of 
the workings of the organization so 
that its readers may feel well ac- 
quainted with it. Acquaint custom- 
ers with facts about merchandise 
or services—facts that will help cus- 
tomers to use the products with 
greater satisfaction. Aid immeasur- 
ably in the building of favorable 
relations between the customer and 
plant. Inform customers of all the 
use possibilities of the product thus 
extending opportunities for use. In- 
vite questions and inquiries that 
may exist in the minds of customers 
regarding the product or services. 











Such a publication can prove to 
customers and prospects, by means 
of testimonials and pictured reports 
of installations, the worth of a prod- 
uct or service. 

To accomplish these aims, editors 
and contributors should keep the 
following subjects in mind while 
writing: Accounts of results ob- 
tained from use of the merchandise; 
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Economy Hint 


Avoid layouts involving type set 
to narrow measures. The minimum 
measures for normal faces should be | 
10 picas for 6-point, 14 picas for 
8-point, 17 picas for 10-point, 20 
picas for 12-point. Narrower meas- 
ures may involve the resetting of 
lines to avoid bad breaks or repeti- 
tious hyphenating at ends of lines, | 
or expensive hand letterspacing 
may be required. Typesetting over 
| 30 and up to 42 picas wide must be | 
done on a wide measure machine, 

} 
' 








a slower and therefore more costly 
operation. Beyond 42 picas type 
must be set on two slugs butted 
together, requiring not only more 
time on the machine, but also addi- 

| tional hand work in trimming and | 
assembling slugs. If economy is a 
factor, let us help you plan your 
next job. 





Credit for the above printing promotion copy is 
due Oscar Leventhal, Incorporated, of New York 


accounts that have good testimonial 
value. Stories or pictures of prod- 
uct in use that give testimony of 
use value. Items or incidents that 
have a romantic, dramatic, or hu- 
morous appeal. Such incidents add 
color to the magazine. New or un- 
usual applications of the product. 
Information about new products, 
applications, or trends. 

The salesman who is looking for a 
customer house organ job also must 
cultivate the top brass. A publica- 
tion for customers is, after all, an 
expression of the policies of the 
company put into an interesting and 
readable form. It is an expression 
of the story the boss himself would 
like to tell to his prospects. And if 
the boss himself is not sold on the 
investment necessary to start and to 
continue the publication, the sales- 
man is up against a tough proposi- 
tion. Probably the one person who 








would be the most help to him is the 
sales manager. The sales promotion 
manager, if the firm has one, also 
would be a valuable friend. 

But the man (or woman) who will 
make or break any house magazine 
is the editor. The ideal situation ex- 
ists when the firm planning to put 
out the publication can get a pro- 
fessional editor with a record of 
achievement elsewhere and assign 
him the job. A copy writer with 
general experience may handle it 
acceptably. But to make the job go 
as it should go, the work should be 
done by an experienced person who 
takes a personal interest in the job. 


Requirements for Editors 


The editor should be able to turn 
out issue after issue which will be 
warmly welcomed by the recipients. 
It should be so interesting that its 
readers write in whenever their is- 
sue has been delayed. In order to 
turn out such an attractive job, it is 
important that the editor under- 
stand the groups to which the mag- 
azine is directed. A consumer house 
organ needs an editor who has a 
flair for selling. He needs the ability 
to make his description of merchan- 
dise or service sparkle. The editor 
of a sales house organ, on the other 
hand, needs an inside knowledge of 
the problems of the dealers and of 
the sales force. And the successful 
editor of a publication for employees 
must have the common touch in his 
dealings with the employees. 

Once the editor has been engaged, 
the question of format and charac- 
ter of reproduction must be estab- 
lished. The employee house organ 
has greater possibility of variety in 
that it can use a newspaper format 
as well as the more formal type. 
Where plenty of money is available 
the house organ can be a formal 
multicolor job. But as the main in- 
terest of employees is in the newsy 
items about other employees, the 
newspaper format is very effective. 

The sales house organ requires a 
somewhat better treatment. Much 
of the material used will be illustra- 
tions of the product or of the adver- 
tising matter portraying it. Such 
illustrations need to be well repro- 
duced to be effective. An 8% by 11 
format printed on coated paper in 
more than one color is especially 
useful. 

But it is with the consumer house 
magazine that the publisher can 
really go to town. Its purpose is to 
impress the prospective customer. 
Impressing him calls for good pa- 
per, good illustrations, and good 
printing. Remember what United 
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Parcel Service said about its house 
organ (March issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER). “The Pick-Up is pub- 
lished for an entirely selfish pur- 
pose—to win the good-will of the 
people whose good-will the United 
Parcels Service wants. The Pick-Up 
reflects certain ideals. The paper it 
is printed upon, the typographical 
arrangement, the quality of the 
presswork—everything is done to 
create a favorable lasting impres- 
sion for our firm.” 

Don’t forget that the publication 
for customers may be the only con- 
tact the customer or prospect has 
with the organization. Put out your 
best foot and trip him gently. 

(As in the March issue the writer 
acknowledges his debt to the S. D. 
Warren Company, whose book titled 
“More Business Through House Or- 
gans” has been liberally quoted in 
this article.) 


Handy Imposing Pan 

@® HERE is an inexpensive addition 
to any job printing plant doing a 
fair amount of platen press work 
that is not only a time saver but 
conserves floor space as well. And it 
will appeal to the small shop owner 
because the material can be ordered 
through any hardware store. This 
imposing pan does not require the 
services of a big machine shop to 
complete it. 

The idea came to the owner of a 
small shop when he observed the 
amount of time lost in his shop when 
stonework on bcok forms occupied 
the entire surface of the main im- 
posing table so that smaller stone- 
work had to mark time until a space 
was cleared. He resolved to do some- 
thing about it. Floor space was lim- 
ited, so his problem was to devise 
some method that would give the 
shop extra imposing surface without 
adding to the crowded conditions. 

Purchasing two sheets of quarter- 
inch steel, 18 by 24 inches, he had 
them sent to a machine shop where 
one side of the sheets was planed 
and polished until it had a surface 
as smooth as glass. He now had two 
individual imposing surfaces of 432 
square inches each that did not re- 
quire mounting on a table top, since 
the steel sheets were rigid enough to 
hold their shape under all conditions. 
In fact his idea was to keep them as 
single sheets that could be put out 
of the way, one in the composing 
room, the other in the pressroom, by 
simply leaning them up against the 
wall, where they were ready for in- 
stant use. All one had to do was to 
place one of the sheets on any flat 
surface and it was ready for use. 
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WERE LINES OF GUTENBERG BIBLE CAST AS SLUGS? 


JOHN S. THOMPSON 


@ JOHAN GUTENBERG is popularly 
believed to have been the inventor of 
the process of printing from indi- 
vidual, movable types, although ac- 
tually there is no factual evidence 
to support this hypothesis. It de- 
rives solely from interpretations of 
such fifteenth century documents as 
have survived and the translations 
of early writers on the subject. None 
of them, however, mentions either 
the “individual” types or “movable” 
types, the usual statements being 
“types cast in brass,” “metal types,” 
or similar phrases. But no one has 
heretofore questioned the assump- 
tion that this meant the individual 
types, and no other method of typo- 
graphic printing was known until 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

An exhaustive study, however, of 
all the accumulated evidence in the 
case by the present writer, and a 
meticulcus examination of copies of 
the so-called Gutenberg Bibles, has 
revealed evidence which indicates 
that these Bibles were not, in fact, 
printed from individual types but 
were really printed from hand-cast 
solid lines of type, such as are pro- 
duced by present-day automatic line- 
casting machines. 

This revolutionary theory of the 
method used in the printing of these 
Bibles—the first to be produced 
typographically—resolves the many 
puzzling elements which have sur- 
rounded them in the past and ex- 
plains such anomalies as variants 
of many of the letters, the overlap- 
ping marks of contraction above 
many words, the uneven length of 
the lines, et cetera. The line-casting 
hypothesis also provides a reason- 
able explanation of the technique 
used in changing the lineage from 
forty to forty-one and forty-two 
lines to the column in one edition 
of these Bibles. The facts presented 
also seem to prove that Gutenberg 
did not personally print this edition, 
but was, rather, the printer of the 
thirty-six-line Bible, which appeared 
later. 

Gutenberg having thus been pre- 
sented as the inventor of the method 
of casting whole lines of type, the 
author places the honor of being the 
inventor of the individual type mold, 
and the first to cast separate, mov- 
able types, on the brow of Peter 
Schoeffer, who was associated with 
Gutenberg in the early phases of the 
work of preparation for printing 
the forty-two-line Bible. Gutenberg 
having been legally deposed by his 
partner, Johan Fust, in 1455, 


Schoeffer was placed in charge of 
the work. It was while so engaged 
that he discovered the principle of 
the individual type mold, but he did 
not perfect or employ the individual 
typecasting method until several 
years after the forty-two-line Bible 
had been completed. The author be- 
lieves Nicholaus Jenson assisted 
Schoeffer in perfecting his inven- 
tion, and presents proof of this and 
his other deductions made from 
well-known facts. 

He credits the publication of the 
twenty-five facsimile pages of the 
forty-two-line Bible in 1940 by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, of New 
York, as affording the first opportu- 
nity for laymen to make a critical 
examination of these Bible pages, 
there being only eleven original 
copies of the forty-two-line Bible in 
the United States, and only two of 
these in public libraries. The value 
of individual copies is placed at 
$300,000, on the basis of the most 
recent transaction—the sale in 1930 
of a copy on vellum to the Library 
of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 
All of the existing ten copies of the 
thirty-six-line Bible and thirty-four 
of the forty-two-line Bible are in 
European libraries. There are nu- 
merous fragments and individual 
leaves, however, in various collec- 
tors’ hands. 

The author explains the probable 
reason for the failure of previous 
investigators to discover the line- 
casting process by which the so-called 
Gutenberg Bibles were printed as 
being that no one with his back- 
ground of experience in printing, 
line-casting, typecasting, and in- 
venting has approached the subject 
in the five hundred years which have 
intervened since Gutenberg first dis- 
closed his invention to Johan Fust, 
in Mainz, Germany, in 1450. He also 
points out the fact that the line-cast- 
ing system was unknown before the 
close of the past century, and so the 
early writers could not have arrived 
at the correct solution of the matter 
without a knowledge of the inven- 
tion of line-casting. The author, the 
inventor of the well-known Thomp- 
son Typecaster and an authority on 
line-casting machinery, has actually 
constructed a line-casting mold, such 
as he believes Gutenberg used, and 
has cast printable solid lines of type 
with it. 

Thus it has remained for an 
American technician to answer the 
500-year old question, “What Did 
Gutenberg Invent?” 
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CAP OF RESPECT 

In the February issue, you ask: 
What’s the Big B doing on your “Big 
Webster”? Edward N. Teall used this 
designation many times in referring to 
Webster. It has been often said that 
there is no greater aggravation than a 
small dictionary—rarely anything in it 
you are looking for. This must have 
been Mr. Teall’s reason for citing the 
Big Webster. 

Also in the February Proofroom I 
note “The Jone’s Press.” We have a 
Jone’s restaurant in Denver. 

Thanks for your comments. Of 
course we know that “Big Webster” 
is okay. Our own Big Webster 
(1949) has a picture of ENT in it. 

And we'll certainly look up the 
Jone’s Cafe the next time we’re in 
Denver. That couldn’t be a sign 
painter’s typo, could it? 


OPEN SEASON 

I saw this the other day (not in IP, 
you’ll be happy to know) : “During the 
past year, we poled several hundred 
printers.” Do you get a mental picture 
of that? Gruesome, eh what? 

That’s what happens when a little 
l bites the dust—hundreds of print- 
ers are poled rather than polled. 
Who was doing the poling—Kinsey, 
the FBI, or the GPO? 

We read an article the other day 
that encouraged printers to explain 
their methods so that the reading 
public would be more tolerant of 
errors, since the number that could 
be made is so much greater than the 
infinitesimal number of errors that 
are made. But it seems to us that 
errors already are made and ac- 
cepted too casually now. We have 
known people who made careers of 
writing or calling in person on edi- 
tors to point out various imperfec- 
tions. We don’t bemoan the loss of 
these professional pointers-out, but 
no one critic could cover such wide 
territory now. Probably they all 
went into strait jackets when errors 
became too profuse for them. Now, 
no one points out carelessness ex- 
cept when it’s his own name that is 
misspelled. We’d like to see a revival 
of the heated letters addressed to 
Teall whenever a tiny mistake ap- 
peared in IP. They showed real in- 





terest in maintaining the profession 
of proofreading at a high level. 
(The heated letters always warmed 
Teall, too; he was a contributor to 
the magazine—never proofread it, 
even his own department. ) 


ONE-HALF LARGER 

Going home on public transportation 
the other night, I stared for thirty min- 
utes (no room to turn my head—I live 
in Chicago, too) at this statement in an 
ad: “Shown ¥ larger than actual size.” 
Maybe it’s a case of familiarity breed- 
ing contempt, but those words don’t 
make sense to me. Should they? 

We're afraid you had a bad but 
understandable case of claustropho- 
bia. There’s nothing wrong with the 
statement. Something actually one 
inch in size, shown one-half larger 
than actual size, would be one and 
one-half inches in reproduction. We 
consulted our specialist on mathe- 
matics for this one. 

Maybe you’d better start walking 
home. The air and exercise would be 
good for you. 





Hal a Contry 
in the Proofroom 





In the following clipping is not the 
comma properly placed after the paren- 
thesis after the word “angels”? “There 
were also Japanese ladies, butterflies, 
angels (?), society belles,” etc. In writ- 
ing something like “It occurred along 
in the sixties,” but using figures, would 
you use an apostrophe or just add s? 

The comma is properly placed. No 
apostrophe is needed in plurals with 
figures, and “60s” is the better form, 
though most books on such subjects 
recommend the other. 


This item—lifted intact from The Proof- 
room of the nineties, edited by F. Horace 
Teall—is offered for its historic interest 
only, and is not for present-day guidance 





TIE-INS IS BUM 

Look at this from a newspaper ad- 
vertisement run nationally: “Tie-ins is 
stupid business.” (Tie-ins meaning to 
force a customer to buy a big jug of 
rum with the purchase of a wee bottle 
of Scotch.) 

Because we are feeling charit- 
able, we will assume that the writer 
meant to imply “The practice of 
tie-in sales is stupid business.” It 
certainly is. We note “Tie-ins are 
starting in all over aguin right now” 
elsewhere in the ad. 

“Tie-ins is” is awful, aren’t it? 


THE FINER THINGS—AND MONEY 

Have you any suggestions on what 
I can do to impress the importance of 
careful proofreading upon—of all peo- 
ple!—my own proofreaders? I don’t 
give a darn about the aesthetic side of 
it. My interest is in the cold hard cash 
sloppy proofreading is costing me. We 
wrangle about alterations on every bill 
we send out. The customers claim they 
aren’t author’s alterations but are over- 
looked errors made in the composing 
room. Sometimes they can prove it, too. 
I’d think that my readers did nothing 
but initial proofs, if they didn’t spend 
so much time making like they are 
proofreading. Sometimes I feel desper- 
ate about the situation. 

Don’t end it all, bub. Making 
away with yourself would not help 
the cause of good proofreading— 
besides, it would reduce our number 
of subscribers. 

Our first thought was that you 
could run through the proofroom, at 
irregular intervals, cracking a big 
whip. But that’s old-fashioned. Per- 
haps you could evolve an incentive 
system. Or just offer a nice compli- 
mentary remark on work well done, 
when and if it is. We can float along 
for six months, trailing clouds of 
glory, when someone drops a kind 
word regarding our labors. The 
inner satisfaction of doing a good 
job is supposed to be sufficient. It 
isn’t. And it’s hard to get people 
ardently interested in saving money 
for someone else. 

From the tone of your commu- 
nique, we feel safe in suggesting 
that you try using honey in place 
of vinegar. It is easier to inspire 
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pride in one’s work than it is to get 
others concerned about the state of 
your bank account. 

You do, however, have a justifi- 
able complaint. Indifferent proof- 
reading costs the printer as much 
as it does his customer. And if the 
boss is loaded with cash, certainly 
the proofreader’s job is more secure. 


RARE MATERIEL 

I like the shooting game as a hobby, 
and receive several magazines on this 
subject. The word “materiel” has been 
bothering me for sometime. The Big 
Webster of 1936 says the word is 
“rare.” This is not so. 

Times change, and the Webster is 
out of date. Could it be that materiel 
is plural or collective of material? 

The War Department is busy on a 
gigantic scale, and would like a synop- 
sis of how these words apply as of 
today in their modus operandi. 

The Big Webster of 1949 says 
of materiel: Material equipment, 
apparatus, and supplies of an organ- 
ization or an institution ;—disting. 
from personnel. 

And Fowler has this to contrib- 
ute: In antithesis with personnel, 
expressed or implied, the French 
spelling and pronunciation should 
be kept, and not replaced by those 
of the English material. 


ONE CLASS 

On an invitation card, should it be 
“The Class of Nineteen Hundred and 
Fifty-one invite .. .” or “invites”? 

“Class” being a collective noun, 
the verb should be singular. The 
plural would be used only when 
members making up the group are 
thought of as separate individuals. 

With a collective noun the sin- 
gular verb ordinarily is best. The 
dangerous ground is to avoid incon- 
sistency within a sentence; as, “The 
jury is agreed now, but an hour ago 
they were still arguing.” 

You can make it easier on your- 
self and your readers by using an 
expanded expression rather than 
the collective noun alone, when try- 
ing to put over the idea of individ- 
ual persons or things. ‘““Members of 
the Board are going home” sounds 
better than “The Board are going 
home.” 


HOW NOW? 

I’m superstitious about laughing at 
the errors of others, but at least I got 
a subdued chuckle out of the typo in 
your March item happily titled Our 
Pet Error: “How do such errors creep 
in? How How many, many similar 
cases I’ve found in my experience.” 

That’s an extra “How” we brought 
along when we moved from Indian 


Territory to Chicago. And we hope 
you had your fingers crossed when 
you chuckled about it—you are 
tempting fate. If we had more time 
we could think up a convincing rea- 
son for blaming that spare “How” 
on someone else. Actually, it prob- 
ably is the direct result of blindness 
caused by watching Kefauver on 
TV. And it is a mistake to label any 
error as one’s pet—it makes all the 
others jealous. They turn out full 
force in the next issue — nerve- 
wracking and inexplicable. Never 
again will we address a nasty little 
error as “pet.” 

We seemed to be suffering from a 
bad case of hex in March. A loused- 
up caption went sailing through on 
page 36. And our Ranald Savery 
appeared in a byline as Ronald. And 
George Olmsted, Jr., S. D. Warren 
Company, came out “Olmstead”— 
another “pet” of ours. Yea, verily, 
’twas a bad month. A few more like 
it, and we will be outside looking in. 
Our plant proofreaders should be 
ashamed of themselves, too. We 
will, if? they will. 

It’s easy to a proofreading au- 
thority if one isn’t called upon to 
demonstrate the art. Our peepers 
see every IP page—errors are ours 
alone. 





The Song 


ot the 


This is a song of Printing. 
It’s written bold in ink! 
A simple song, but a true song 


To make the public think. 


Printer 


Some blacksmiths call themselves printers; 
Take all the jobs they can get; 


Shaving the price, and the quality, too... 
As long as their bills are met. 


But their customers soon get wiser 
In the ways of the graphic arts; 


By Frank Gates 


The bank cracks down on an overdue note 
And “the fool and his money” parts! 


But a Craftsman .. . now there’s an artist! 
Each job for him is a test! 

His customers know in the long run 
The shoddy costs more than the best. 


He works with other Craftsmen; 

New methods are discussed. 

His motto is: “Share Your Knowledge” 
For his fellow man he trusts. 


The treasures of the intellect, 

The wisdom of the sage, 

Through Printing gains eternal life, 
Passed down from age to age. 


Craftsmen! “Preservers of the Arts”; 
“Prophets of Progress” they. 

Without them fear would rule supreme 
And justice pass away. 


L’ENVOI 

Here’s to you: “Merry Knights of the 
Type.” 

May your skill increase each hour; 

Your standard be ever the highest 

And you hold your well-earned power! 





“Judge” Frank Gates, Seattle, lover of good books and fine printing, turned to verse to express his great admiration of the Printing House Craftsmen 
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® Close your eyes. Point your finger 
at this page; project said finger and 
it will land on the image of an out- 
standing item of promotion printing. 
To the merely initiated, it will be at 
once obvious that Catalog Engineers, 
of Chicago—the producers—are ex- 
perts, and that John Coleman, art 
director, knows his design, also that 
he fully recognizes the punch 
brought about by the application of 
sound modern devices of display 
presentation generally. Too bad read- 
ers are denied sight of the originals 
where size and color supplement lay- 
out in their effectiveness. There are 
ideas here other readers could adapt. 

















Now! A BIGGER AND BETTER 
NEW CONTEST 


DESIGN A PRINTER'S SALES BLOTTER! 


* Win International Recognition! 
* Match Talent with the Experts! 
* Pocket Worthwhile Cash Prizes! 


Here’s a contest that offers you more opportunity for ingenuity and creative ability. 
Here’s more chance to do something different—and effective. You can cop a prize 
of $50—or one of the other $65 in cash prizes or honorable mention awards. ? 





’ E 1951 JULY 1951 
It's Easy SMdTW TF s| PRINTING IS A SALES TOOL 








123 4 5 6 7 Use it as direct mail to build your business. Aim it directly at your 


S imply U se 8 910111213 14| est prospects. Send it regularly. Folders, enclosures, blotters, house 
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magazines, catalogs—we'll help you plan them. We'll print them per- 
fectly. You'll sell. Callahan Printing Co.—The Printing House of Crafts- 


Thi sS C opy 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 manship—BUtler 3-4488—2345 N. Main Street—Anytown, U. S. A. 
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Be sure to include the month’s calendar—any month you like—to add to the utility of your sales 
blotter. And follow the contest rules below. Send as many entries as you like. Maybe you'll 
have more than one prize-winner reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER. Contest closes July 1. 
But don’t delay—get going now. Good luck! 


P.S. An important extra: your sales blotter design—with simple revisions—will probably make 
an effective promotion piece for your firm. Or it may provide the sample which will let you 
sell a whole campaign of sales blotters. Reproduction of your printer’s sales blotter in THE 
INLAND PRINTER as a prize winner will be a testimonial to your ability. 


Here are the simple rules: 

Use only the copy shown. 

Size of the blotter is to be 4 by 9 inches. 

Use any type faces, type ornaments, rules or stock cuts. 

Use any color of ink, but not more than two colors. 

Submit three blotters in actual size and color—on either enameled blotting 

or standard two-sided blotting. But also submit three black-and-white proofs 

of each color form on enamel stock for reproduction. 

6. Put your name and address on ONE copy of the full-color specimens. 

7. Decision of the judges will be final. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. All 
entries become the property of THE INLAND PRINTER, or its assignees. 
None will be returned. 

8. Entries must be postmarked by midnight July 1, 1951. 

9. Mail your entry flat (not rolled or folded) to Contest Editor, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


rey S 


A 


FIRST PRIZE 
$50 
SECOND 
$30 

THIRD 
$20 
FOURTH 

$10 


FIFTH 


$5 








PLUS Twenty Honorable 
Mention Awards of The 
Inland Printer’s new book 
of Letterhead Design. 
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SPECIMENS FOR CRITICISM MUST BE SENT FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED. REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY Mall. 0 By U7... Pragder 





THE COLONIAL PREssS, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.—We like your blotter 
“Buying Time,” featured by colorful 
illustration of corn in the shock with 
orange pumpkins strewn all around. 
Text group is, we think, set in type 
one size too small. The heavy display 
overpowers it too much and results in 
an effect of ill balance. Presswork is 
fine. 

HERBERT W. SIMPSON, of Evansville, 
Indiana.—As you surely know by this 
time we are admirers of the work you 
do, and especially of your own adver- 
tising. We can spot it before we see 
the name, so it must have character 
(individuality) such as few typograph- 
ical craftsmen achieve. In the types 
used—as well as manner of their use in 
connection with art and colors—we 
frequently think of your work as hav- 
ing an exotic flavor. That, of course, 
is all to the good, contributing, as it 
does, to distinction. We regret inability 
to satisfactorily reproduce in two colors 
numerous items of your own and others 
which are printed in three or more. 

A. B. HIRSCHFELD PREssS, of Denver, 
Colorado.—Thanks for that impressive 
1951 calendar you sent us. Large and 
long—13% by 30 inches, in fact—there 
are four sections top to bottom. Title 
material and illustration of imposing 
entrance to your new plant are com- 
bined in top section, then calendar 
panels of equal size below—previous, 
current, and coming months in order. 
Current month is properly emphasized 
by being in reverse color, a good idea 
we think. The device also enlivens the 
leaves. Typography is super for calen- 
dars and printing by offset exception- 
ally well done. “Hi, Glenn’”—the Glenn 
being surnamed Church, who probably 


Power, class, and beauty are combined in this 
folder title page from and by Leroy Barfuss, of 
the Gazette Printing Company, Montreal. Second 
color on 4- by 9-inch original is soft, dull green 





One can know for certain he doesn’t “rate,” yet like it. Message on 
third page states recipient belongs in advertiser's own Hallowed Halls 





orb 


did the piece and who did many a nice 
page in THE INLAND PRINTER’S office. 

THE READ PREss, Brisbane, Australia. 
—We have enjoyed seeing your calen- 
dars the past several years. First, the 
illustrations—in other years as well as 
for 1951 four-color process letterpress— 
are invariably interesting. What is more, 
these are expertly photoengraved and 
printed—the present one from natural 
color photograph one-fourth the size of 
the printed picture. The calendar is pre- 
sented in an unusual form, the days are 
printed from top to bottom; the current 
month is in the center, the ultimo on 
the left and the proximo on the right. 
Thus, by reading from extreme left to 
extreme right, every week for three full 
months is at view and any number of 
weeks can be easily calculated. This will 
be an extremely useful advantage in the 
office. 

St. PETERSBURG PRINTING COMPANY, 
of St. Petersburg, Florida.—We like the 
handling of your circular “There is such 
a wide variety of printing prices”— 
consider it forceful and intriguing from 
an advertising point of view. It is folded 
down for a space from the top and on 
the front of this, the “come on and read” 
copy quoted above appears with 6-point 
bullets in the second color to form an 
eye path to cause the fold to be raised, 
when the heading of the spread appears 
on the reverse and above the text. Little 
devices such as this often make the dif- 
ference between reading or throwing a 
piece in the waste-basket. Types used 
are up-to-date styles and the craftsman- 
ship of composition—spacing, et cetera 
—capably done. In fact our only crit- 
icism at all adverse is on the second 
color, a deep red. It is so deep in tone 
that the line of type in brown ink which 


. ; 


means money foryou. /..7- 


Dramatic, plus, this title page from folder of modern styling issued by a 
citizen’s committee. Background on 51- by 31-inch original is bright red 
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Color use as well as interesting, forceful design make this bul- 
letin cover the stand-out it is. On original our black is deep 
red-brown; second color is orange. Milt Watson is the designer 
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Power cover from publication of Advertising Typographers Asso- 


overprints the band across the 
bottom is all but impossible to 
read. Your presswork is always 
good. 

TOWN Press, of Angola, New 
York.—You’ve done a neat job 
making up from rules and dots a 
simulation of the entrance to 
your place, strictly a pair of 
swinging doors. “Town” is in a 
panel near top of door on left 
and “Press” handled the same 
way on right-hand door. A wider 
panel extends across two doors 
below doorknobs of round black 
ornaments, barring entry. Here 
message appears “Closed Febru- 
ary 24 to March 10 on account 
of marriage” in two lines with 
“So help me, it won’t happen 
again!” following. Hinges at the 
sides of complete panel are cute, 
tiny dots suggesting screw heads. 
A tint of red inside the com- 
plete panel, cut out for three 
panels containing type and four 
hinges, adds much, of course. 
Two points arise apart from the 
excellent rule work. For whose 
marriage was the shop closed 
and, whoever he is, how can he 
be so sure it will never happen 
again? 

THE DEERS PREss, of Seattle, 
Washington. — Congratulations 
are due for the dignified and yet 
impressive announcement of the 
setting up of your typographic 
studio within the printing plant. 
Your long-established and de- 
served reputation for doing top- 
grade composition should make 
the new service welcome to the 
discriminating advertisers and 
agencies. Third page of the 10- 
by 18-inch French style folder 
is beautifully done. Bulking— 
and heavy—rough paper with 
deckled edges reflects quality. 
While the title “As of March 1, 
1951” was handled as it was with 








INVERTED LETTER 











Yes, it’s out now—we “go for’ those 
characterful covers on the house organ 
of The E. F. Schmidt Company, Milwau- 
kee. This one is printed in deep green 
and red on a medium gray-green stock 


intent of dignity and to realize 
full value from the paper, we 
consider it subdued too much. It 
is a single line of 60-point Hux- 
ley placed near lower right-hand 
corner of the front with one- 
point rules (weight of type) ex- 
tending from ends to edges of 
page. Of course, the copy has no 
appeal unless that of curiosity. 
The principle of proportion, of 
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with some-odd tastes in type. 

ane would have to be pretty far 
off the beam not to appreciate 

the newest addition to our 

type repertoire. Concerning which 
... watch for a specimen folder 


in tomorrow's mail! 


ELAIDE St. West. Toronto 








ciation of America distributed by members. Bold design of original 
is accentuated by a very deep red-brown as the second color 
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Sprightly mailing card issued to announce folder which is reproduced at the right 
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relationship, should apply here 
and suggest the larger title. How 
about printing the title in red, 
especially as that is used for the 
initial on page three? 
UNIVERSITY PREss, of Oxford, 
England.—It’s an honor, Charles 
Batey, printer to what we’ve 
grown to believe is the greatest 
university in the world, to be re- 
membered with a copy of “The 
Fell Types.” It is a printer’s 
book for sure, printed on heavy 
deckled-edged stock, the texture 
of which suggests it was printed 
damp a la Nicolas Jenson. The 
margins are exquisite—would be 
creditable to one of the early 
masters. Of course, too few know 
the Fell types, which in our opin- 
ion rank with the very best book 
faces. Board backs are covered 
with a warm middle gray paper 
with front dominated (pleasing- 
ly) by the school’s crest in a dull 
terra cotta. The delightful fine 
detail of the crest requires size 
to show well, and is such fine art 
it would bear reproduction in 
even greater size. The title, a 
single line of 24- or 30-point Fell 
caps, is in black just below the 
emblem of the school. More such 
productions would, we believe, 


kindle renewed interest in the 
finer things associated with our 
craft and in so doing inspire 
many to strive to do what they 
do—of a commercial character 
even—in a finer manner. 
HORSTMAN PRINTING Company, 
Dayton, Ohio.—We salute you on 
the brochure “A Tribute to 2 
Local Boys Who Have Made 
Good.” The caps here are ours, 
are not used on the cover except 
for the third line “Who Have 
Made Good” which is all-caps. 
We do not endorse all lower-case 
for important words of title in 
fine printing items such as this 
brochure. Similarly, we cannot 
endorse use of the figure “2” in- 
stead of the word. Finally, set 
in all-caps, the words “Who 
Have Made Good” are made to 
appear more important than “A 
Tribute To Two Local Boys,” 
which would seem warrant most 
prominence. If the two lines of 
lower-case were in larger size or 
the one in capitals smaller— 
more contrast in size either way 
—then we'd say “alright” even 
though we’d consider all-caps or 
all lower-case better. In layout 
and typography—paper, too—it 
is a fine piece of work. Tying at 


A TRADITIONAL TYPE 
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Front of letter-size folder used by Cooper & Beatty, Toronto, to announce in- 
stallation of Bulmer type. Illustration, engraved by John Bewick in 1797, has signi- 
ficance. William Bulmer sponsored design and cutting of a type to better harmonize 
with Bewick cuts than any then available and the style named for him resulted 
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Reproduction can little more than show design characteristics; 
is ne true picture of the cover itself with its highly pleasing 
deep brown background, with canary where screen is used here 
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A ten-strike even though half the pins are unseen back in the 
pit. The second color on the original of this bulletin of the 
Honolulu Club of Printing House Craftsmen is sunbright yellow. 
Additional covers from “Kokua” appear on page 44 of this issue 
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Informal type arrangement and striking color—deep red-brown—score high on these front and back covers 





FOREIGN SERVICES 
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Terms of sale are a matter of prior arrangement 
between buyer and seller. Export sales for the most part are 
made cither against letters of credit opened in favor of the 
exporter or on a draft basis, the seller drawing his draft on th: 
buyer abroad. A Letter of Credit issued for the account of a 
foreign purchaser eliminates the credit risk to the seller and when 
confirmed by a bank in this country assures payment to the seller 
in dollars. However, it is not always possible for a forcign im- 


porter to secure a letter of credit. Control exercised by his govern- 


Page Six 
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Cover and text page from a 6- by 9-inch booklet of a leading Chicago bank, one which believes design and 
printing of its promotion and other things should reflect its own high standards. The globe illustration 
is used variously throughout as are reverse color panels for major display. Second color on original is orange 


the fold with blue cord matching 
the blue of the panel over which 
the title on the front is printed, 
and the tissue wrap adds an ef- 
fect of worth. We feel, however, 
the blue of the panel is too deep. 
There is too little contrast be- 
tween the blue and the black type 
overprinting it. Print black on 
black paper and the printing 
doesn’t show—white letters on 
black do. The same is true the 
other way around. The workman- 
ship, including the actual print- 
ing, is fine in other respects. 

LEAGRAVE PRESS, of London, 
England.—Your 1951 calendar is 
one of the best we’ve seen, for 
several reasons. It is attractive 
without being too flamboyant or 
overpowering—and large enough 
(10 by 14 inches) without being 
too big. Each leaf is interesting, 
upper half being occupied by 
halftone—bleeding off at top and 
sides—of local scenes of interest. 
Front leaf, January, is a bird’s- 
eye view of seat of one of your 
plants, Luton. Halftones are ex- 
cellent, beautifully printed in 
black along with all type matter 
except for name and address re- 
versed in solid green band along 
the bottom. Between this band 
and bottom of halftone, green 
screened to about 50 per cent 
value, appears rule paneling for 
calendar block in reverse color, 
white paper showing. We note 
with great pleasure the type used 
is not the old-fashioned and ugly 
block style usually employed but 
bold—one of the square-serifed 
(Egyptian) styles, figures con- 
densed. Incidentally, there are 
six leaves printed both sides so 
that, being spiral bound along 
top, the whole calendar is re- 
versed at end of June. The stiff- 
ener is of white card stock, bear- 
ing calendar for full year and a 
line reading “When calendar is 
hanging, this card should be 
turned down.” Nice work. 

THE KYNOCH PREss, Birming- 
ham, England.—One of our great 
pleasures near each year’s end is 
the receipt of your “Diary and 
Notebook.” As promotion for a 
printer it has distinct potential- 
ities which you realize, it would 
seem, quite fully. First, it ex- 
emplifies the grade of work you 
do, even to the point of binding 
as a case-bound book. Being al- 
ways of top grade, recipients are 
impressed with your ability to do 
fine work for them. Probably 
most to your advantage are fea- 
tures those fortunate enough to 
obtain copies can use. There are, 
of course, the spaces for making 
notes. Forward of these in your 
1951 issue there are pages of in- 
formation, proofreader’s marks 
and instructions for marking the 
proofs, tables showing sizes of 
papers of different kinds and 
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such. Styling for this new edition was 
decided upon by the fact that 1951 is 
the year of the Festival of Britain and 
as illustrations subjects based on ex- 
hibits in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
one hundred years ago, were selected. 
The type used is Caslon Old Face 
which was revised at about that time 
by Charles Whittingham, the younger, 
who acted as one of the jurors of print- 
ing for the exhibition. Decorations are 
also of a style to suit the period. Press- 
work, both offset and letterpress, is 
excellent; the colors, tending to pastel 
tints, are very pleasing. 

CONN CREATIVE PRINTERS, Windsor, 
Canada.—The two specimens demon- 
strating your “raised printing” (ther- 
mography) are not, in our opinion, just 
the type to show it to best advantage, 
although the attractively set wall card 
“My Wonderful Boy” does very well. 
The circular “For 18 Happy Years” is 
not so satisfactory because there is so 
much relatively small type. The entire 
composition, in fact, is “raised” but the 
type is of delicate design and, so, the 
rise is not high enough to make an 
impression. Too, when relatively small 
type is thermographed—rather, type 
with small counters and hairline ele- 
ments—there is the fault of filling up. 
In the first-mentioned piece, the type 
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E will either have war or peace. If 

we have peace there’s nothing to 
worry about. If we have war we’ll either 
survive or perish. If we perish we'll have 
nothing to worry about. If we survive we'll 
either be broke or save our businesses. If 
we save our businesses we've nothing to 
worry about, and if we go broke we'll all 


go broke together. Then we can all goon one years. 


coe Why Wonry7erres 


relief together. So why worry? 
Meanwhile, don’t forget, in order to get 
maximum pulling power from your display 
advertising, good typography—that magic 
third leg in advertising (the other two being #« 
art and copy) is a most important factor. 
And we know how to produce good typog- 
raphy. We have been doing it for thirty- 
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and on business. 





_,.and be Welcome A gan! 


“Call on a business man at business times only, 


Transact your business and go about your business, 


in order to give him time to finish his business.” S 


Duke of Wellington 


EDWIN H. STUART, INC. 
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422 First Ave. Pittsbergh 19, Pa. 
Typographic Service 


COurt 1-3896-7-8-9 
ATlantic 1-446 











Blotters which demonstrate that interesting and forceful effects can be “picked up out of the 
case” (with stock cuts) when one knows how. Second color of top is one red, of other deep green 


pleasing because of the one big line in 
Huxley Vertical which is out of key 
with the other and pleasing styles, and 
despite the nice color combination of 
deep maroon and light blue-gray on 
gray stock. Knowing your work for 
some years, we’re surprised to see you 
place a heavy ornament between re- 
lated words like “raised” and “print- 
ing” as in the line we designated as 
unpleasing, just to make the line full 
measure. Indeed this line might well 
have been shorter, better have been, 
as it would be stronger as well as more 
attractive without the extreme letter- 
spacing. We look forward to the day 
when more printers look askance at the 
fetish of widely letterspacing con- 
densed types. The idea and the letters 
—invented to conserve space—are in- 
consistent. On rare occasions a few 


words of top display in condensed may 
be letterspaced with effect but where 
application is of any advantage in one 
case it is worse than a failure in twenty 
—it is a “flop.” 

TYPOGRAPHIC CRAFTSMEN, Chicago. 
—Your handy-size type book, called 
“Index” because only one size of dis- 
play styles is shown, is good. Text 
styles are sampled in different sizes, 
but all of one size are grouped, not all 
sizes of one style. Cover is interesting. 
A solid plate, rounding on the right 
and extending from the straight left 
edge of page, is printed in blue. A simi- 
lar form in red extends inward from 
the right and, where the two overlap, 
purple is formed in the shape of a con- 
vex lens. The title appears in reverse 
color—white paper—through it all 
near the vertical center of the page. 














Exemplifying our motto, ‘Make it big and keep 
it simple”; the title page of a small folder 
issued by Rounce & Coffin Club, of Los Angeles 


(Stymie medium) is bold enough to 
take a good body of ink, so of the pow- 
der. The best effect from thermography 
comes from fairly large—though not 
big—type. It is at its best on work 
designed to simulate engraving with 
open so-called copperplate faces, pref- 
erably of monotone design, yes, like 
Copperplate Gothic. The circular is not 
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TO MAKE A SUCCESS OF ADVERTISING . 


ONE MUST BE PREPARED TO STICK LIKE BARNACLES TO 


a XN 
AT FIRST, BUT THE PULL IS STEADY. IT INCREASES DAY BY mo BY YEAR, UNTIL JT EXERTS 


VICTORIA PRESS LIMITED 


PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 


, A BOAT'S BOTTOM 
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HE SHOULD KNOW BEFORE HE BEGINS THAT HE MUST SPEND MONEY, LOTS OF IT... 


My as _— \ 
ADVERTISING 7, DOES NOT JERK, S _IT P-U-L-L-S T BEGINS VERY GENTLY 
a 





FORUM BLDG. + MONTREAL 


Curiosity as to what all the thumb-nail sketches portend guarantees attention to this blotter from 
Montreal, originally printed in deep blue and a somewhat tanned red on stock of robin’s egg blue 
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PELICANS 


15th ANNUAL PICNIC 
and Summer Festival 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 21st 


at Otto Deckert’s Grove 
6211 Lincon Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 


Admission - Parking - Dancing 
Free Races - Games - Valuable Gate Prizes 


Free Ice Cream - Pop - Cracker Jack for the Kiddies 





Everybody Welcome 


Fun For All 








Our comp. had an idea or two 
—worked to something of a 
plan. His is no jumble; there is 
effective contrast between dif- 
ferent copy points, and they’re 
caught quickly. Essentials are 
put over in decidedly larger 
type than details, in lines ac- 
cording to the relationship of 
words. Details in small type get 
attention through being pan- 
eled, and by reason of the arrow 
the pelican seems to be shoot- 
ing at the box. The arrows liven 
the effect somewhat, and the 
whole arrangement—although 
simple—is of rather interesting 
form. We'd be more enthusias- 
tic about this resetting if the 
two words in condensed type 
were capitalized—if, in addi- 
tion, the style of type were 
more closely related to the other 
one, but . . . blame the printer. 


Let’s assume the comp. who set 
the job on the left knew better— 
few who know the case do not— 
that it’s another case of a customer 
wanting his cards NOW. Such cus- 
tomers usually don’t know good 
printing when they see it or that it 
takes longer to doa good job than 
an inferior one—worse still, don’t 
care. Such are found where least 
expected. What’s wrong with this 
card? Well, it is sloppy, lacking 
in order or evidence of a plan. 
There’s no regard for what a nice 
contour (outline) can contribute 
to an inviting appearance—no re- 
gard for display values in relation 
to importance of copy features. It 
is crowded to the point that it 
makes just seeing uncomfortable; 
and margins are off a country mile, 
relatively too wide on the sides, 
in the original. 
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JACK FOR THE KIDDIES 


—+) Sunday, August 21st 


AT OTTO DECKERT’S GROVE, 6211 Lincoln Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 
EVERYBODY WELCOME 


FUN FOR ALL 


ir ¢ ¢ ADMISSION - PARKING | 


DANCING - RACES - GAMES | 
VALUABLE GATE PRIZES - FREE | 
ICE CREAM - POP - CRACKER | 
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Questions will also be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential upon request 


PICKING AND OFFSETTING 

We are submitting a four-page sec- 
tion of a magazine printed by our com- 
pany monthly. Of late, we have been 
running into difficulty with the sheets 
picking and offsetting. The job is run 
on two 2-color presses—yellow, black, 
red, and blue—using dry offset spray. 
Our first down yellow was run straight; 
we added 2%4 ounces of coal oil to 5 
pounds of ink in the black. Our first 
down red was run with 2 ounces of 
coal oil to 5 pounds of ink. No dryers 
were used on the job. We are also send- 
ing samples of stock used on the job. 
Any help you may give us will be 
greatly appreciated. 

While it is true that some add 
kerosene and others petrolatum to 
printing inks to cope with picking, 
a scientifically formulated ink con- 
ditioner is better, particularly with 
four-color process inks for the two- 
color press, which are especially de- 
signed for this press. Under normal 
atmospheric conditions, the ink- 
maker when informed of the order 
of sequence of printing the colors, 
will furnish the four inks properly 
graded in body, tack, and drying 
rate so that they may be superim- 
posed without any addition. These 
will give no trouble from offset and 
picking provided the paper and the 
presswork are up to standard. 

The picking and offset cannot be 
ascribed to the paper. If the picking 
on all sheets printed was confined 
to the same localized areas of the 
sheet as on the two printed sheets 
you submitted, the trouble may be 
due to a superfluous supply of ink 
for these areas, made necessary to 
cover because the impression under 
printing pressure on these areas is 
insufficient. The corrective is to add 
the necessary tissue patches of over- 
lay for these areas to afford a little 
more squeeze on these heavy tones. 
Then you may cut down on the sup- 
ply of ink and so avoid picking and 
offset. 

In the future stick to special inks 
for the two-color press prepared for 
the order of sequence you follow. If 
perchance the room is too cool, give 
the heavy tones a bit more squeeze 
and cut down on the supply of ink. 


If absolutely necessary, add a verv 
little of a properly formulated ink 
conditioner only to the color that. 
picks. Always consider first whether 
makeready can cope with the prob- 
lem before adding anything to the 
inks, since these are special made 
for this press. 


ORPHAN FOLDING MACHINE 

In looking over the annual directory 
issue, I do not find a listing of the 
Eclipse Folding Machine Company, of 
Sidney, Ohio. I have a newpaper folder 
made by this firm and if the company 
is still in existence I want to obtain 
the parts list. 

This firm is no longer operating. 
Your only source of supply for parts 
that we know of is the dealer in used 
printers’ machinery. Probably you 
would profit by installing a modern 
folder instead. 





Printing a Picture 
In Panel 


Sometimes in an emergency 
the printer is asked to print a 
picture in panels on previously 
printed stock and the only plate 
at hand is larger than the panel. 
Again the panel may be circular 
or oval and a square or rectan- 
gular plate must be used. A 
frisket attached to the grippers 
of the platen press solves this 
problem. 

Tough paper like linen ledger 
is used for frisket although some 
use manila tympan. After make- 
ready so that the plate prints on 
the stock to be used, a sheet is 
withdrawn from packing, the 
frisket secured to the grippers, 
and an impression pulled on the 
frisket. Suitable cutout from the 
frisket allows an oval or circular 
print from a square halftone or 
other plate. By using more pres- 
sure the frisketed print may be 
embossed. 











SNAP-OUT FORM GLUE 

We would appreciate the address of 
a concern manufacturing the penetrat- 
ing glue for snap-out work. And what 
about jogging? 

Penetrating glue and good jog- 
ging are two prime essentials, mu- 
tually dependent and neither one 
effective without the other. We have 
sent you information about both. 
A jogging machine is a necessity 
in printing plants devoted to snap- 
out production on sheet-fed presses. 
It is a peculiar fact worthy of note 
that an exceedingly low percentage 
of workers in printing plants rank 
as expert joggers. The handful who 
are good joggers immediately at- 
tract attention but the best are un- 
able to compete with the jogging 
machine. 

Another essential in this specialty 
is a good padding machine which 
holds the sheets by predetermined 
continuous pressure. Such a device 
is now on the market and finds 
ready acceptance. The pressure is 
by leverage as in a vise and not by 
weight as commonly used. 


GRIPPER BITE 

We would like to have your opinion 
as to how much gripper bite is neces- 
SORY OMG UNG 2. a osececscccasenncacs cylinder job 
press; and from your experience, how 
close to the gripper edge it is possible 
to print. 

The gripper bite needed is not 
fixed but dependent on factors such 
as how closely travel of bed and cyl- 
inder can be synchronized with a 
given form on the press, area and 
density of the printing surface of 
the form, surface of the paper used 
on the job (how closely it approaches 
levelness and smoothness), make- 
ready, tack and body of ink used on 
the job, running speed of the press, 
and so on. Gripper bite for the aver- 
age job might be said to be one- 
quarter of an inch. Under favorable 
conditions this press may be oper- 
ated with one thirty-second inch 
gripper bite. 

How close to the gripper edge it is 
possible to print ordinarily is fixed 
by the location of the head line 
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(sometimes called dead line or grip- 
per line) on the bed of the press. If 
the form extends beyond this line, 
the grippers will smash it on im- 
pression. In order to be on the safe 
side it is well to make a habit of keep- 
ing the gripper edge of the form 
about one-eighth inch away from the 
reach of the grippers, instead of 
barely missing the head line. 

Someone might forget about the 
head line when locking up an excep- 
tional form from the center or from 
the ink table end toward the gripper 
edge and so push the edge of the 
form over the head line. Such lock- 
ups should be checked for head line 
clearance. 

In an emergency the grippers next 
to a cut jutting out beyond the head 
line from the gripper edge of the 
form may be straddled to avoid 
smashing the cut. 

Clearance of the head line at all 
times is more probable when forms 
are locked toward the ink table. 


IMITATION EMBOSSING 

We were interested in article about 
imitation embossing in a recent issue 
and would appreciate names of sup- 
pliers of equipment for this process as 
we want to explore its application to 
the decoration of box tops. 

Imitation embossing, raised letter 
printing, and thermography are the 
three names applied to this process 
which has attained a high standard 
of excellence in recent years, both in 
this country and Europe. There can 
be no doubt that the third dimension 
accorded prints by this economical 
process, real embossing (letter- 
press), steel die printing and em- 
bossing, copperplate printing, and 
silk screen process printing adds an 
air of distinction. When you receive 
samples from suppliers whose names 
we have sent, you will be pleased 
with the advance in thermography 
and its adaptability to handsome 
box top production. 


THIS MACHINE IS OPERATING 

We are interested in a rotary press 
which will completely print and assem- 
ble in one operation a four or five part 
snap-out form. We would appreciate 
the names of such manufacturers. 

Such a machine is in operation 
twenty-four hours daily. We have 
sent the information requested. 


AIR ERASER 


We should be most grateful if you 
could let us know the name of the mak- 
ers of the air eraser referred to on 
page 79 of your December issue. 

It is made by one of the leading 
manufacturers of air brushes and 
anti-offset sprays. The name has 
been sent to you. 
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OLD HAND PRESS 

We have recently acquired an old 
press. We believe that it was used by 
one of our local predecessors in about 
1850. There is no name on the press and 
we have no way of knowing its manu- 
facturer or age. The crank and another 
mechanism which moves the bed of the 
press are missing. Otherwise it is in 
perfect operating condition. We would 
appreciate any lead to some source of 
information. 

Probably the best sources of in- 
formation about Washington type 
hand presses, which were manufac- 
tured by a number of firms, are the 
Typographic Museum, at Columbia 
University, and the press manufac- 
turers still in business who many 
years ago produced this type of 
press. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 

Referring to recent query in THE 
INLAND PRINTER about steel plates for 
printing on yardsticks and rulers, it is 
easily done by my method. I have spent 
many years perfecting my process of 
making steel engravings on flat sheets 
or rolls. I am working as a designer in 
glass. Fine etchings in glass by my 
process currently may be seen in the 
department stores, the country over. I 
learned to make fine glass etchings 


( ) 


Answers 
to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 51. What is your score? 





1. a or 1484, when an illus- 
trated religious primer of 
Sarum Use was published in 
London. 

2. b or Seattle, with $2.71 per 
hour. Los Angeles, $2.47, 
Chicago, $2.54, New York, 
$2.48. 

3. True. New high: 53,829,072; 
gain of 1.86 per cent, almost 
a million over 1949. 

4. True. Net loss, eight dailies; 
total of 1772 on January 1, 
1951. 

5. Ground floor, too, to make 
temperature and_ relative 
humidity the same as the 
pressroom. 

6. a, b and ¢ are correct—last 
added was 120-line screen. 

7. a or red is 2; b or blue is 1, 
¢ or yellow is 3. 

8. False. It’s “only” 10 per 
cent, or almost 100 million 
dollars. Three billion cards 
are produced annually. 

9. False. 

10. To help register, because pa- 
per expands more across 
grain than with grain. 
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from an old master of fifty-two years’ 
experience. Now, like the other old 
masters of this art, he is retired and I 
am the only person he ever taught. I 
was not content to spend so many hun- 
dreds of hours doing this work by hand 
so I started to explore the field of photo- 
graphic engraving. 

Quite suddenly I arrived at a process 
which is perfect. I do not believe any 
one can differentiate between my hand 
and my photographic process because 
the results are the same. I have often 
thought that steel plate etching or en- 
graving must have more potentialities 
in other fields of industry such as plas- 
tics, textiles, wall papers, chinaware, 
and many others. Any firm interested 
would have to provide the steel to con- 
form in size to their machinery and the 
steel would have to be of a certain qual- 
ity because of a molecular change that 
takes place in the engraving process. 
Steel in plates and rolls will outlast 
and outwear copper a hundred to one. 

We are supplying a list of con- 
cerns who might be interested in 
your process and future inquiries 
on steel engraving will be referred 
to you. Thanks for writing, all good 
wishes, and let us know the outcome. 

? 
VACUUM SHEET CLEANER 

Kindly forward any references you 
possess pertaining to the vacuum sheet 
cleaner, for sheet- and roll-fed presses, 
mentioned in previous issues, an at- 
tachment that we believe should merit 
consideration. 

This attachment has been found 
to be an effective sheet and web 
cleaner in removing dust and dirt 
in paper mills and printing plants. 
We have sent the maker’s name to 
you. 


HOT WAX CARBONIZER 

We would appreciate receiving the 
name of the manufacturer of the spot 
carbonizing machine which you men- 
tion in the February Pressroom. 

This machine should interest the 
thousands of printers who are con- 
fronted with the problem of supply- 
ing customers with satisfactory 
carbonizing on checks, various kinds 
of business forms, and so on. We 
have sent the name to you. 


STARTING A LETTER SHOP 

I’ve been working at the printing 
trade for a number of years and at 
present I have an idea of opening a 
letter shop. My finances are not too 
great so I would like to know just what 
equipment would be necessary and 
about what the cost of installing same 
would be. I plan to go in for commer- 
cial printing and the sale of greeting 
cards and so on. 

Your best source of reliable in- 
formation is a list of dealers in 
equipment and supplies for printing 
on the scale you describe. We have 
sent a list to you. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for April, 1951 
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GHOSTS 

We are mailing to you samples of 
two forms that were printed on a job 
cylinder press, Will you please check 
these sheets and try to tell us the cause 
of the shadows or ghosts in the brown 
and in the blue forms? The paper stock 
is Number 1 enamel-coated. Both inks 
are mixed in our plant. We would 
appreciate it very much if you could 
throw some light on this. 

Especially with forms of solid 
plates mounted on wood is it impor- 
tant that you make sure each plate 
is level in itself and that all of these 
solid plates are exactly the same 
height. You may realize how impor- 
tant this condition is when you recall 
that you are printing with a film of 
ink one-five-hundredth as thick as 
paint, and that this film is picked off 
of the form rollers by the form 
passing under them with barely 
enough contact to transfer the ink 
from rollers to form and not a bit 
more. 

In a way, the solid plates serve as 
bearers for the form rollers. Unless 
the surface of the form and the roll- 
ers are parallel and barely in con- 
tact throughout the length of the 
contact, the travel of rollers and 
form in contact cannot approach 
synchronization since the surface of 
one is an are and that of the other a 
plane. Too much pressure between 
rollers and plate is a prolific source 
of ghosts because neither form nor 
rollers can properly function in the 
inking operation if the rollers are 
traveling faster than the form. Level 
each plate and then make them all of 
exactly the same height. This is the 
first and most important step be- 
cause inking precedes the impression 
of printing. 

Since the bed bearers on your 
press are .914-inch high you may 
find it advisable to make all of these 
solid plates .918-inch high. When 
placing the form on the press, make 
sure neither chase nor form is 
sprung. 

Next come the rollers, which 
should be round, resilient, and have 
ample tack. This is necessary in the 
highest degree because rollers with- 
out tack, hard, and out-of-round, are 
another common cause of ghosts. 

The setting of the rollers should 
be as light as possible. By quarter 
turns on the ink plate, test the rollers 
for roundness. All composition roll- 
ers should be examined and dead 
ones replaced because all should be 
in tip-top condition on a solid plate 
job. Good rollers should be set with 
equal contact to form and vibrator. 

The makeready proceeds in the 
regular way except that cut-out over- 
lays for all of these solid plates are 


cut from the coated paper used for 
the job and registered in the packing 
on sheet next below the drawsheet in 
order ot relieve the excessive pres- 
sure on the edges of the solids. This 
increases the squeeze centrally on 
these solids and thus indirectly 
makes it possible to print with a dim- 
inished amount of ink from the 
fountain. 

After the foregoing precautions, 
you should be rid of the ghosts. If 
not, you might stiffen the blue ink 
just a little bit with a heavier blue 
ink or a touch of Number 3 varnish. 
Remember, just a little bit! 


PENETRATING GLUE 

We have been interested in snap-out 
form printing and have been experi- 
menting with several orders, but we 
are unable to get a satisfactory pene- 
trating glue. Can you give us any 
information ? 

We can supply names of three 
suppliers of this special glue. It is 
only necessary to specify it by the 
maker’s name when ordering. One 
of the leading makers of carbon 
paper offers to send a manual de- 
scribing this work gratis on request. 


What—Wherve— When 


Eastern Seaboard Conf of Graphic Arts 
Industries. Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. May 3, 4, 5 





Technical Association of the Lithographic In- 
dustry. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
May 7, 8 


Third District Craftsmen Conference. Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. May 18, 19 


ANPA Mechanical Conf: Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. June 11, 12, 13 





Lithographers National Association. Spring Lake, 
New Jersey. June 26, 27, 28, 29 


International Graphic Arts Education Confer- 
ence. Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. July 17, 
18, 19, 20 


International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Statler Hotel, Boston. August 19, 
20, 21, 22 


National Asscciation of Photo-Lithographers. 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, New York, September 5, 
6, 7, 8 


International Typcgraphic Composition Associ- 
ation. Hotel Windsor, Montreal, Canada. Sep- 
tember 13, 14, 15 


International Association of Electrotypers and 
Stereotypers. Kenmore Hotel, Boston. October 
22, 23, 24 


Printing Industry of America. Boston. October 
24, 25, 26, 27 


ANTI-OFFSET DEVICES 

You will, perhaps, find the contents 
of this letter strange; however, the 
almost absolute isolation of Spain since 
the years of the Civil War has kept us 
back as regards the new solutions of 
technical problems. Because of your 
technical experience and the popular- 
ity of your magazine, we are taking the 
liberty of writing to you in order to 
find a solution to a difficulty we have 
daily in our printing shops. This is due 
to the printing of engravings on varie- 
gated or “couche” paper. We specialize 
in illustrated magazines. Avoiding the 
small blot that the sheet which has just 
been printed makes on the next sheet 
is an insoluble difficulty we meet with 
daily. In our technical dialect we call 
this “repintado.” All the American and 
English magazines that we receive 
seem to have solved this problem. In 
our country this is avoided by putting 
sheets of blank paper in between the 
sheets that are to be printed. This is 
advisable in the case of small jobs, but 
it is ruinous and exceedingly slow when 
doing big jobs. If you try to solve this 
problem by using less ink, then the 
quality suffers as the printing is gray 
and there is no blending of colors. 

Fifty years ago quite a bit of slip- 
Sheeting was done in the United 
States. Following the great increase 
in halftone and process printing, the 
first gas sheet heaters were intro- 
duced around the turn of the cen- 
tury. At the same time extension de- 
livery was extended still further by 
delivering the sheets into a box so 
that each sheet floated slowly down 
onto the delivery pile. Meanwhile the 
inkmakers demanded stronger colors 
from the dry color manufacturers. 
It became practicable with the de- 
vices above mentioned, thorough 
makeready, and transparent inks of 
stronger color, to run four-color 
process work without slipsheeting 
by running the darker colors first 
and a transparent yellow lake last. 

Some years later, electrical sheet 
heaters utilizing infrared rays were 
added to the anti-offset equipment. 
Your “repintado” is called “off-set” 
in the United States and “set-off” in 
some other countries. 

In the 1920’s, high gloss inks, 
which set up on the surface of the 
printed sheet as they dry, were in- 
troduced and in order to cope with 
offset a number of anti-offset sprays, 
both liquid and dry, have been uti- 
lized. The present offset sprays, like 
the oldest paraffin spray of about 
1907, were suggested by the air 
brush. We are wondering if you have 
heard of the ink which dries on 
coated paper in seconds and on other 
absorbent papers in a few minutes— 
the answer to the rush job printer’s 
prayer? We are sending you a list 
of makers of anti-offset devices. 
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GLASSINE BAGS 

We are enclosing a potato chip bag. 
Can you give us information relative 
to the type of equipment necessary to 
print and seal such a bag? 

Manufacture of printed glassine 
bags in this country originated in 
the 1920’s to meet the demand of 
the great chain stores for such con- 
tainers which leave the contents vis- 
ible. The first aniline rotary presses 
were somewhat crude, with wooden 
cylinders. Great improvements have 
been made in presses and inks. To- 
day this is one of the fastest grow- 
ing divisions of the printing indus- 
try with precision presses, special 
fountains, and bag-making machines 
at the delivery end with other spe- 
cial features as required. Units are 
highly productive. 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED FORMS 

In an item in December Pressroom, 
mention is made of a special penetrat- 
ing glue rather than padding cement 
to be used in the production of snap- 
out forms. Would you please advise the 
name of the manufacturer of this prod- 
uct, also the name of the special pene- 
trating glue, so that we may become 
familiar with this product? 

This penetrating glue for snap- 
out and other carbon-interleaved 
forms has been endowed with differ- 
ent trade names by the several man- 
ufacturers whose names have been 
sent to you. The whole subject of 
production of carbon-interleaved 
forms, including snap-out, is well 
covered in a booklet which one of the 
leading suppliers in this field will 
send to any one interested. Name on 
request. 


SHEET CONTROL SAVES TIME 

Much time can be saved by atten- 
tion to those parts used to carry and 
control the sheet. At the start, sheets 
of all jobs preferably should be cen- 
tered for the convenience of the 
automatic feeder if the average time 
required “to drop the feeder” for a 
job is to be held to, say, half an hour. 

On one popular make of press 
some of the parts that control the 
sheet are evenly spaced across the 
press in fixed positions from which 
they cannot be moved. The control 
of various sizes and weights of 
sheets on this press is considered of 
the best. 

The same idea is applicable to 
other presses because even spacing 
of these parts allows printing the 
widest variety of sizes of sheets 
with minimum moving of parts. If a 
considerable range of sizes of sheets 
must be printed, it is time-saving to 
have a certain position for each part 
such as gripper, shoofly, stripper, 
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tape, and so on, and then never 
change the arrangement of these 
parts except to control an odd sheet 
in the run of the hook. After the odd 
sheet has been disposed of, the con- 
trol parts should be returned to their 
established positions there to remain 
until another occasional odd sheet 
comes along. 

When this system is used, a prin- 
cipal time-saver is, after the parts 
have been properly spaced, to mark 


the positions of the feed tongues be- 
tween pairs of grippers on the feed 
tongue bar. 

If such a system of arrangement 
of sheet controls can save some 
hours per week on one press in a 
commercial plant, it is only neces- 
sary to multiply by the number of 
presses in a sizable plant to visual- 
ize the saving possible by this con- 
venient arrangement of parts that 
feed, control and deliver the sheet. 


TECHNIQUE OF PRINTING ON DULL-COATED STOCK 


* THERE IS no denying the useful- 
ness of dull coated and semi-dull 
coated for de luxe jobs. A gravure- 
like softness is obtained and reading 
is easy on the eyes. Some have hesi- 
tated to use these papers because of 
reports of difficulties in production 
but the problems encountered have 
been solved through the co-operation 
of platemakers and inkmakers so 
that these papers may be freely used 
today without misgivings. 

The first requirement is to “get it 
in the copy.” Copy should have con- 
trast which may be retained in the 
negative. Any shortcoming here will 
be much more obvious on dull paper 
than on enameled paper. 

A somewhat coarser screen is suit- 
able for dull coated because it is not 
as smooth and level as enameled. 
While 133 or 150 might be used on 
slick paper, the same copy would 
reproduce better on dull coated via 
120-line or 133 as the practicable 
limit. 

A deep-etched plate is considered 
necessary but it need not be ex- 
tremely deep. It is essential that it 
is not shallow. Too deep etching may 
result in undercutting, which inhib- 
its good duplicate plates. 

The most difficult tones to print 
clean are 90 per cent or near solids, 
even on enameled stock. The diffi- 
culty is increased on dull coated be- 
cause more squeeze is used to cope 
with the unlevelness of its surface. 





“$8.50 for a steak dinner and he objects to 
the price WE ask for printing menus” 


The added squeeze causes the ink to 
spread more on the dots. Deep-etch- 
ing alone will not prove to be the 
corrective. 

Instead, the photoengraver can 
open up these troublesome tones by 
re-etching. This is especially help- 
ful when printing halftones on dull 
coated papers. 

Another problem long associated 
with dull coated was the tendency to 
smear and offset. This has long since 
been overcome by the inkmaker with 
the modern non-rub, non-scratch 
type of halftone ink. However, since 
the surface of dull coated is a bit 
rougher and so more abrasive of 
wet ink on the next sheet in the pile, 
it must be handled carefully. The 
suitable ink, the sheet heater, and 
the anti-offset spray together with 
careful handling have done away 
with any misgivings about under- 
taking a de luxe job on dull coated, 
if the plates are suitable for the 
paper. 

There is a choice of inks for dull 
coated. Either the special dull half- 
tone or regular halftone with some 
gloss may be used. In the days 
following the introduction of dull 
coated, an especially dreaded job was 
a sheet carrying solids or halftones 
on bleed edges, as well as rush jobs 
that had to be folded soon after 
printing. The new non-rub, non- 
scratch inks have removed the haz- 
ards of slow and incomplete drying, 
just as much on dull coated as on 
enameled. 

It is true that dull coated requires 
more ink than enameled. If this is 
of importance on a particular job, it 
is sometimes sidestepped by print- 
ing the job in dull ink on enameled 
paper. These dull halftones perform 
well on all coated stocks, enameled, 
dull coated, semi-dull coated, and on 
many other papers and cardboards 
on which drying is by both absorp- 
tion and oxidation—on nearly all 
stocks except those on which drying 
of ink is principally or entirely by 
oxidation. 
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Problems of United Nations 


In Fight Against Illiteracy 
by Steen Hinnrichsen 


@® PEACE, TOLERANCE, AND UNDER- 
STANDING in a world where un- 
counted millions can neither read 
nor write? It isn’t strange that in 
December the UNESCO executive 
board approved of a $20,000,000 cru- 
sade against illiteracy and low stand- 
ards of living—creation of a world 
network of “Fundamental Education 
Centers.” Six regional centers are 
to be established in five areas of the 
world where the UNESCO member 
states are seeking help in abolishing 
illiteracy —Central Africa, Latin 
America, the Far East, India, and 
the Middle East. 

One of the foundation stones of 
this program is, of course, produc- 
tion of the locally adapted teaching 
materials, including illiteracy texts, 
reading matter, and manuals for 
teachers in the field. A plan by a 
Danish civil engineer, Florian-Lar- 
sen, for the production of inexpen- 
sive educational books for these 
underdeveloped countries has been 
submitted to and favorably received 
by the United Nations. 

Florian-Larsen has worked exten- 
sively at the planning of technical 
assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and in 1948 evolved a plan for 
producing inexpensive educational 
books. For the past two years, nego- 
tiations have already been carried 
out between large rotary printers 
of Scandinavia and the Department 
of Education in one large country 


where illiteracy is very widespread. 
Hence the plan was complete in all 
practical aspects when submitted to 
UNESCO. 

Ordinarily the printing of books 
takes place under one roof. When, 
however, books are to.be produced 
in totally strange languages, the 
process involves great difficulties, 
and so the Florian-Larsen plan pro- 
vides for a division of the production 
into two elements: the production of 
the type matter in the country where 
the books are to be used, and the 
actual printing in another country 
where proper machinery is available, 
and where paper supplies sufficient 
to meet the demand are at hand. The 
plan does not commit itself to any 
particular printing technique; any 
modern method which makes it pos- 
sible to compose the text—hot or 
cold—and ship the composed image 
either as stereo mats or cold type 
images, may be used, insuring prop- 
erly corrected material. 

The scheme calls for no special 
technical arrangements provided the 
country in which the books are to be 
used is capable of furnishing the 
suitable mats or cold originals. But 
it is anticipated that a moderate 
technical arrangement should be 
provided for in countries having 
difficulties in overcoming the cur- 
rent type-setting problems. In the 
lands where the actual printing is to 
be performed by well established 





Above drawing by Eric Claudell illustrates simple explanatory material need for various nationalities 











Above: Florian-Larsen, Danish civil engineer, has 
plans for production of educational materials 


concerns, no special arrangements 
should be needed at all. To co-ordi- 
nate the work of long-distance com- 
position and the printing, a simple 
administrative apparatus will be 
needed and will be the nucleus of the 
book production plan. 

The production of books for the 
analphabets in underdeveloped coun- 
tries will most certainly give the pro- 
ducers many problems to solve. First 
of all, suitable manuscripts must be 
produced. This will be the task of 
the specialists educated in the re- 
gional centers, but writers and art- 
ists in the well developed countries 
should be in a good position to carry 
out the results of the experiments 
of the specialists and provide the 
bulk of the text material, especially 
for new books intended for the newly 
developed “reading public.” These 
books should be simple in language 
and plot, readily understood by peo- 
ple who have just become literate. 

Next, these manuscripts must be 
translated in a multitude of lan- 
guages. In India alone more than 
200 languages are used—200 lan- 
guages, not dialects. The same holds 
true for Indonesia. None of these 
languages, which hold but slight re- 
semblance to each other, can be omit- 
ted if the world is to become literate, 
since many children, especially in 
the mountains, understand no other 
language than their own local one. 
It is planned to test the success of 
a common language in certain re- 
gions—for example, Indonesia, in 
which “Indonesian,” a language of 
Malayan origin, might replace the 
great variety of local languages for 
these 60,000,000 people. 

Finally, these manuscripts, prop- 
erly translated, should be set in type. 
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@.. PLASTICS CORPORATION © 


But in which type? And in how 
many different sorts of type? Ordi- 
nary roman type will not suffice for 
these jobs even if it should prove 
more practical from a printing point 
of view. The typesetting, therefore, 
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A special problem is to be solved 
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will be a complex affair which can be 
undertaken only by the natives in 
the regions using such languages. 
Since not all oriental or eastern lan- 
guages have been cast in type, it is 
very likely that the composing must 
be done in special letters made for 
the occasion for the various cold type 
composing machines, the typewrit- 
ers which are capable of justifying 
the lines at the right-hand margin. 
Such composition can easily be sent 
to the country of printing and repro- 
duced by offset or letterpress. 
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performed by the Department for 
Oriental and African Languages at 
the University of London. This will 
have to be developed further on a 
large scale in the future. 

In the second part of the produc- 
tion scheme we find a problem which 
cannot be solved in most of the back- 
ward regions, that of providing pa- 
per for the printing. This must be 
solved by the more developed coun- 
tries. For this reason, Florian-Lar- 
sen suggests that the printing be 
done in the northern countries of 


Europe in which 77 per cent of the 
pulp-producing facilities are located 
and where large rotary presses are 
standing idle part of the time. 

With war preparations already 
curtailing the printing and publish- 
ing business over large areas of the 
world, it is hoped that the Scandi- 
navian pulp production may be kept 
up mainly for constructive purposes 
long enough to serve the UNESCO 
plan. Output of paper may be in- 
creased through tropical forestry, 
since interesting and successful ex- 
periments already have proved that 
tropical wood products may be suc- 
cessfully “cooked” for the purpose 
of producing a good grade of paper. 

The final step is, of course, the 
printing of the enormous quantities 
of new books. India alone will need 
some one and one-half billion books 
annually. This great production can 
be achieved only by the aid of the 
well developed countries. The print- 
ing itself should meet with no spe- 
cial difficulties when it is properly 
managed and planned to be handled 
by people who are not in a position 
to read the language they print. 

It is the firm conviction of Flor- 
ian-Larsen that the Scandinavian 
countries should be particularly well 
equipped to help UNESCO carry out 
the crusade against illiteracy. Book 
production may be carried. out at a 
comparatively low cost in paper-pro- 
ducing countries. 


Time-saving Idea 

This may be a queer one, but 
chances are it’s not. A good many 
“country” shops find it convenient 
to set their machine slugs for two- 
column ads at an even 22 picas in- 
stead of a customary 2214. At 22% 
one slug or nonpareil inside the 
6-point side border slug brings the 
ad out to a full 24%. 

In changing to 22 picas, some of 
these shops made up the 14-pica lost 
in the change-over by adding two 
leads on one side and one lead on the 
other. This made a total of five 
pieces inside the side borders of the 
ad instead of the usual two. With a 
lot of two-column ads this gets to 
be a waste of time, and it isn’t nec- 
essary. Since the space needed in- 
side the up-and-down border is 9 
points on each side, this can be filled 
with 9-point wood reglets. 

If the shop doesn’t have an extra 
cabinet for the 9-point and doesn’t 
want to buy one, a few tin cans will 
satisfy average needs. The 9-point 
can be sawed into the lengths most 
commonly used and placed upright 
in the cans, and then the cans put 
on a shelf.—Stanton R. Gaylord 
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@ DURING the past year we poled an 
even 200 printers about the prepa- 
ration of profit and loss statements 
and got the following results: Sixty- 
two, or 31 per cent, prepared state- 
ments quarterly; 78, or 39 per cent, 
prepared statements semi-annually ; 
44, or 22 per cent, prepared state- 


ments annually; only 16, or 8 per ,_ 
cent, prepared statements monthly, *’ 


Only 8 per cent of these printers 


are playing safe today, 92 per cent~ 


are doing business ‘in the blind,” 
bad enough in peacetime, but dyna- 
mite in this war economy. If this 
poll is a reasonable test-check for 
the remaining printers in this coun- 
try, and from many years’ experi- 
ence in this field, this might well be 
so, it indicates that there is trouble 
ahead for them. 


Month-to-Month Basis 


A lot of money will go down the 
drain if printers space their oper- 
ating statements too far apart in 
this war economy, operating costs 
and taxes will mount as time goes 
on, many irritations from without 
and from within will beset business 
men and the going won’t be easy for 
the printer who lets his figures play 
possum too long. To close the gap 
and stop the loss-leaks, the printer 
should prepare a profit and loss 
statement monthly to find out if he 
has earned the profit he considers 
he needs to function. 

With costs on the up, the printer 
may lose money even though the 
mark-up or margin he uses when he 
prices current sales agrees with the 
percentage of mark-up or margin 
on the last statement, if it goes back 
for more than a month, because this 
ratio, for various reasons, may have 
changed since the last operating 
statement was prepared. Many 
printers do not realize this and they 
are perplexed because the net profit 
shown on the current statement is 
not up to expectation. 

There are a number of reasons 
why a printer can price his wares 
for a certain profit and find little or 
no profit on his operating statement. 
His overhead expense may have in- 
creased since the last statement was 
prepared, management may have 
become lax during the period, vol- 
ume may have dropped because of 
shortages or for other reasons, 






Are Your Profit and Loss Figures Accurate? 
Monthly Statements Give True Picture 


By Q. (. Kiechlin 


which causes automatic increase in 
the overhead ratio even though the 
printer keeps his expenses at the 
same dollar figure. 

Add to this the possibility of an 
inflationary spiral taking off and 
price vontrols already on. A printer 
must keep his hands on the throttle 
all the time if he wishes to survive. 
It is impractical from an accounting 
standpoint to check profits daily be- 
cause the printer’s books are so 
arranged that the month is the 
shortest accounting period for 
which he can calculate a profit. He 
is remiss if he keeps himself in the 
dark about operating results longer 
than this. 

From now on, business must be 
conducted on a month-to-month 
basis, not a year-to-year basis. Since 
the end of World War II, there has 
been much instability, but in the 
hectic period that lies ahead, our 
economy will experience far more 
violent fluctuations than ever be- 
fore, which makes it necessary to 
find out what the effects of these 
changes are as soon as _ possible. 
This means monthly profit and loss 
statements from now on. 


Need for Inventories 


In discussing this matter with 
printers, we have discovered certain 
reasons why they by-pass. the 
monthly statement. We will explore 
these objections here. One main rea- 
son, say the printers contacted, is 
the necessity for taking inventory 
monthly. They look on this as too 
big a job, and where stocks are 
large, this may be true. The ma- 
jority of printers who talk this way 
have no stock control system, which 
is needed more than ever today to 
keep a management appraised of 
changing prices and to give a quick 
figure on inventory valuation with- 
out taking a monthly count. 

The printer should take more 
than an annual inventory from now 
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on; he should take the count at least 
twice yearly. Where stocks are sub- 
stantial, the printer should install a 
stock control system regardless of 
how often he takes the count. It will 
pay him to do this in this war econ- 
omy when all his operating figures 
should be available for current in- 
spection at least once a month. 

Another reason why printers do 
not prepare monthly statements is 
that they assume that it will involve 
their pricing practices. It will sim- 
plify them and assure greater ac- 
curacy. In pricing or costing sales, 
the overhead is a percentage calcu- 
lation based upon prior-period fig- 
ures. If the prior period goes back 
six months or a year, the overhead 
ratio used in costing or pricing 
sales may be off the beam because 
the burden may have increased or 
decreased since then. By means of a 
monthly statement, the overhead 
ratio for the prior month may be 
used on current operations. 


Have Latest Figures Ready 


For example, suppose the printer 
prepared a statement in June of this 
year, finding overhead 30 per cent 
of sales. He uses this ratio in pric- 
ing sales in the following December. 
Then he prepares another profit and 
loss statement and finds that over- 
head is 35 per cent of sales. He 
short-priced his sales 5 per cent in 
December and perhaps some months 
before then. In stable times, such a 
rapid increase in ratio is less likely. 
But today it is a hazard. Hence, the 
printer can no longer take chances 
with his old long-term operating 
statements. 

Under price control and other re- 
strictions, the printer may be asked 
to file data frequently. No one knows 
how often, it all depends upon cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless he should 
have the latest figures available for 
ready review so that he need not 
spend a lot of time preparing them. 
As in World War II, if a business 


- could justify an increase in price, it 


was sometimes authorized under the 
price control existent at that time, 
if not on all items, on certain classi- 
fications of items, but the business 
man had to present proof. This 
meant accurate recordings and a 
knowledge of the business facts on 
a monthly basis, not on a yearly 
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basis, because of the rapid change 
in the economic tide at that time. 
If he did not have the current proof, 
he lost out and suffered a cut in 
profit. With price control on the 
agenda again, the printer who has 
his figures compiled monthly is 
playing safe. 

Another reason printers give for 
not preparing statements monthly 
is that their expenses vary from 
month to month. This creates such 
variations in the profit that they do 
not find the figure of value for fu- 
ture guidance, hence they wait until 
the end of the year when all vari- 
ances have been eliminated. They 
can overcome this by the simple 
means of prorating. Overhead must 
be prorated monthly to get an ac- 
curate net profit. 


Prorating Expenses 


Some printers prorate only fixed 
expense, such as mortgage interest 
and depreciation, not realizing that 
certain variable items should also 
be prorated, particularly salaries 
and commissions. If the month ends 
on Wednesday and pay day is the 
following Saturday, the outgoing 
month should be charged with pay- 
roll up to Wednesday. Otherwise, 
the net for that month will be in- 
flated with the three-day payroll 
figures not charged up. For some 
printers, this may increase the 
monthly net quite substantially. On 
such expenses as light, water, rent, 
delivery expense, heat and office ex- 
pense, the charges are made “as is” 
monthly. Taxes, mortgage interest 
and other interest paid, insurance, 
and depreciation are prorated one- 
twelfth of the yearly expense per 
month. Salaries and commissions 
are prorated according to amount 
due to the date of the statement, 
but not yet paid. 

Legal and accounting service, if 
high or paid for on a yearly basis, 
should be prorated monthly. Adver- 
tising should be charged to the 
month used, or spread out over a 
period if an extended advertising 
campaign is under way and some 
payments made in advance. Repairs 
are usually charged to the month in- 
curred, but if high and effecting a 
big cut in net profit, this expense 
should be taken into consideration 
when analyzing results. It is difficult 
to prorate repairs because, unlike 
insurance and taxes, they do not 
cover any set period. 

Extraordinary expenses are some- 
times charged directly to net worth. 
For example, if a printer is insured 
for $10,000 and fire causes a $11,000 
loss, it would be unfair to charge net 
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profit with the $1,000 shortage in 
any month or over the year. The 
charge should be to net worth. Bad 
debts written off, unless the amount 
is small, should not be charged to the 
current month. As with other ex- 
traordinary expenses, this would 
distort comparison of results from 
month to month. The method of pro- 
rating bad debts is to set up a re- 
serve for this expense, computed as 
a percentage of credit sales, the us- 
ual percentage being the average 
bad debt loss to credit sales for the 
past three years. In this way, this 
expense is divided evenly over the 
months. Bad debt losses are then 
charged to the reserve, not to profit 
and loss. 

Social security taxes should be 
prorated on the basis of monthly 
payroll. It isn’t necessary to record 
these allocations in the books be- 
cause this would mean excessive re- 
cordings. Compute them on a sep- 
arate piece of paper and enter them 
on the current statement. At the end 
of the year, the annual statement 
should be prepared as per the books 
and allocations entered. In some 
cases, such as depreciation, this ex- 
pense will be closed out to profit and 
loss in full. In other cases, such as 
insurance and payroll, there may be 
a carry-over to the next. 

Income tax, of course, is a big 
fixed expense today. But this is one 
item the printer should not place 
under overhead expense. He should 


deduct the estimated income tax 
from the net profit and open a lia- 
bility for the amount due the tax 
collector, which automatically cuts 
his computation of the working capi- 
tal available to pay his other debts. 
He should keep this figure in mind 
monthly because if he runs short of 
funds to meet current obligations he 
may have a hard time getting a loan. 
The banks and the government are 
cracking down on credit. The pocket- 
profit, what you have left after the 
tax is deducted, is the figure to keep 
your eye on in this war economy. 
That’s all that’s yours. Uncle Sam 
wants the remainder. 


Monthly Statement Pays 


Once the figures are compiled, the 
printer should review them and 
keep them in a binder for compara- 
tive analysis month to month. Many 
printers accept an increase or de- 
crease in the profit earned without 
knowing the “why” behind the re- 
sult. This is bad business manage- 
ment. You should know why you get 
the results you get, otherwise, you’re 
doing business in the blind. 

The printer can no longer afford 
to take chances with long-term state- 
ments, with faulty compilation of 
the figures, with defective analysis 
of results. The counsel given in this 
article will help him prepare his 
monthly statements properly and 
keep him out of the Russian Zone— 
red, that is. 
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“Yes, I'd say the seller's market is back” 
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Stray items about the trade and the men who make it. Bits of information collected 
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* Editor and Publisher’s International 
Year Book states that the number of 
daily papers as 1951 began was 1,772, 
eight less than existed the year before. 
But the circulation of the dailies hit 
almost 54,000,000 copies, nearly a mil- 
lion more than in 1949. 


* Steen Hinrichsen, of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, writes articles appearing 
from time to time in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. He is a former Chicago 
printer and at one time in the 1920’s 
published The Wave, which was edited 
by author-journalist Vincent Starrett. 


* When USO entertainer Dale Clark- 
son was named “Miss Up Front” by 
the Stars and Stripes Association, her 
measurements were given in picas: 
bust, 216 picas; waist, 156 picas; hips, 
222 picas. Chicago Tribune columnist 
Jimmy Savage comments that her type 
is no pica! 


* Ernest Kehr, stamp editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, cites as 
one of the most amazing stamp-produc- 
ing plants he has seen the secret press 
which Gualtiero Giori has leased to 
Argentina and has trained men to 
operate. The press produced five-color 
stamps for stamp-fan President Peron. 


* Ben Kuroki, the first Nisei to win 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, is pub- 
lishing The Nebraska Republican at 
York, Nebraska. His aim is to combat 
race prejudice in this country. No less 
than forty-two fellow editors and pub- 
lishers took 3,300 inches of advertising 
in the first issue to help it to financial 
success. 


* A consumer survey recently com- 
pleted by the Gerlach-Barklow Com- 
pany indicates that religious pictures 
(more than ten million such calendars 
are now in use) will lead the calendar 
hit parade in 1952 and that paintings 
of Will Rogers and western scenes (of 
the non-violent variety) will run ahead 
of pretty girl pictures. 


* An “incentive” scholarship for jour- 
nalism students at Indiana University 
has been created by James S. De- 
Laurier, publisher of the Hammond 
(Indiana) Times. The $350 summer 
scholarship will go to a deserving stu- 
dent who obtains vacation employment 
on the staff of an Indiana or Illinois 
daily newspaper of his or her own 
choice. The scholarship is intended to 
supplement the student’s summer earn- 
ings. Mr. DeLaurier hopes other pub- 
lishers will see fit to set up comparable 
scholarships. 





* The 1947 United States Census of 
Manufacturers reveals that printing 
and publishing rank among the top five 
or six industries in Texas in terms of 
value added to manufacture. Dallas, 
Texas, represents about 20 per cent of 
this total. The city has approximately 
200 printing and publishing establish- 
ments and the yearly volume comes to 
about $30,000,000. 


*In the Amsterdam headquarters of 
the Dutch Federation of Master Print- 
ers is a memorial plaque to the many 
printers who gave their lives while 
working for the underground press 
during World War II. The inscription, 
executed on stone by Van Krimpen, 
reads: “They would not suffer brutal 
lies but in defiance ran the printing 
press and gave their people hope.” 


* Bylines informs us that the word 
“stationery” comes down from the Mid- 
dle Ages when most people were unable 
to read and write. Monks set up sta- 
tions in churchyards where they might 
write and read for their parishioners, 
In time, paper and other things were 
sold. When this practice became a trade 
its followers were known as “station- 
ers.” England’s copyright office is still 
known as “Stationer’s Hall.” 


* In recognition of his many years of 
service and devotion to the cause of 
graphic arts education, the Interna- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation recently honored Harry L. Gage 
by dedicating its 1935-1950 yearbook to 
him. Mr. Gage, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales and now a consultant 
to the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, is chairman of the advisory coun- 
cil of Graphic Arts Education. 


* It isn’t too early to start planning 
Printing Week 1952 in your locality. 
One of the country’s best planned pro- 
grams of the past year was Printing 
Week in Tulsa. Mayor George H. Stoner 
in his proclamation requested that trib- 
ute be paid to the art of printing. 
Copies of the proclamation were dis- 
tributed to printers for display during 
the week. Kenneth Warlich’s 1950 
poster showed Benjamin Franklin in 
the background of a modern sheet-fed 
press. A die-cut folder of Franklin 
opened to reveal his epitaph and the 
Robert Hobart Davis salute to the 
printing press. “Printing in Tulsa” 
booklets were distributed at luncheon 
and dinner gatherings. Prepared arti- 
cles on the history of printing and 
about the city’s printers’ clubs were 
released to newspapers. Time to start 
planning! 


* The magnetic typesetting process 
invented by Lucien Bernhard reveals 
the versatility of this well-known type 
designer. Bernhard Magnet Type is 
composed of a permanently magnetic 
board on which steel letters are laid 
out in straight lines, curves, or circles. 
As Magnet Types are white on a black 
board, reproduction proofs are made 
to size with photostat positives. The 
equipment is available on a rental 
basis. 


* The magazine publishing industry 
is now credited with first conceiving 
mass production line-flow of manufac- 
turing, including tirned production 
scheduling, conveyor systems and as- 
sembly line methods; not the automo- 
bile industry, as is generally believed. 
Magazine rotary web perfecting 
presses played major roles in achiev- 
ing the dream of mass-produced, low- 
cost, consumer reading matter back in 
the 1890’s., 


* The Herrlinger family has produced 
four members actively engaged in ad- 
ministrative positions in the Gummed 
Products Company, Troy, Ohio. Ed- 
ward F. “Ted” Herrlinger was recently 
appointed assistant sales manager. He 
is grandson of the founder, Edward F. 
Herrlinger, son of president Roth F. 
Herrlinger, and nephew of Paul W. 
Herrlinger, vice-president in charge of 
production at this thirty-seven-year- 
old company. 


* The International Exhibition of the 
Graphic Arts held in Dusseldorf, West- 
ern Germany, from May 26 to June 10 
and known as DRuPA, will try to have 
the original Gutenberg hand - press 
brought to the exposition and to pre- 
sent visitors with hand-proofed prints. 
Also planned is an exact duplicate of 
the original mechanical printing press, 
invented by Frederick Konig, used by 
The Times of London for the first time 
on November 29, 1814. 


* Edwin H. Stuart’s TypoGraphic 
defines a good editor as “one who has 
never made a mistake; one who is 
always right; who can ride two horses 
at the same time he is straddling a 
fence with both ears to the ground; 
who always says the right thing at the 
right time; who always picks the right 
horse as well as the right politician to 
win; who never has to apologize; who 
has no enemies, and who has a world 
of prestige with all classes, creeds, and 
races. That is all an editor has to do 
to be rated a good editor. There has 
never been a good editor. Including 
us!” 
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Pressroom Editor St. John 
Comments on Dry Offset 





Olin E. Freedman discusses “Dry 
Offset” in the December issue of your 
monthly. We would like more informa- 
tion than the article contains. What 
kind of plates and what is used to make 
them? We use zinc about 12-thous- 
andths thick and presume they would 
be too thin. Is it a process which uses 
the plate just one time? To get away 
from water sounds fine but there must 
be a catch somewhere or water never 
would have been used. The cost of do- 
ing things is, of course, higher each 


year than the year before and if we 
can survive the increased taxes that 
are added on faster than we can pass 
them along, some us are going to need 
to be better than the best magicians. 
Is there any record of the percentage 
of the different costs of printing and 
newspaper work: composing, press, of- 
fice expense, soliciting, administration, 
et cetera? Have been in business a long 
time and find it more difficult to save 
than ever. Expense just seems to take 
about everything we are able to make. 





@ PLATES of zinc, copper, and mag- 
nesium have been used thicker than 
regular offset zinc plates and start- 
ing at .015-thick zinc plates. The 
plate is produced by part offset and 
by part photoengraving technique 
which makes the unit cost per plate 
exceed that of a regular offset plate 
because of the extra work. When 
using zinc, the first plate medium, 
hand transferring was employed at 
the start and still is used to a limited 
extent. Next method was exposure 
of an albumin-dichromate coated 
plate under a negative but later the 
positive-reversal method by expo- 
sure under a positive, using a glue- 
or gum-dichromate coating, was pre- 
ferred procedure. 

At first zinc plates .027-inch thick 
were used. A concave planer with 
same curvature as plate cylinder was 
used to get the plate to conform to 
the cylinder. Today zinc plates .015- 
inch are generally used. Thinner zinc 
plates are more likely to crack or 
break. The zinc plate is grained 
solely to better hold the work up to 
the etching step since water is not 
used. As the etching may be .009- 
inch or more deep, regraining of a 
used plate for another job is rather 
impractical. 

When the image is obtained on the 
press plate by camera or vacuum 
frame, it is rolled up with etching 
ink and powdered with dragon’s 
blood, after which the plate is heated 
to burn in the powder. Next, areas 
of the face not to be etched and re- 
verse of the plate are painted with 
asphaltum. After it has dried, etch- 
ing begins. Some use a weak and 
others a faster solution of nitric acid 
in gum Arabic and water. Fresh acid 
is used for each plate. 
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After etching, the plate is washed 
with running water, quickly dried 
with a piece of newsprint, and the 
asphaltum is then washed off with 
turpentine. A chromic acid etch is 
next applied. After washing and dry- 
ing, the plate is ready for the press. 

Easiest to print zinc plates, pro- 
duced as described, by the dry proc- 
ess, with minimum makeready are 
those carrying all-over designs with 
minimum non-printing area. Other- 
wise routing may be necessary but is 
employed only when pressure of the 
blanket on non-printing areas which 
catch ink from the form rollers can- 
not be relieved by cutting away the 
packing underneath the blanket op- 
posite the non-printing areas of the 
plate. 

Of course, one principal reason for 
use of dry offset is that it prints the 
plates used with less makeready than 
would be needed by letterpress. The 
unwanted inking of the non-printing 
areas is a major problem. Resilient 
form rollers are not used, but firm 
ones which will not dip down in the 
image to ink the non-printing areas 
of the relief plate. A nice setting of 
the form rollers must be obtained at 
the start and maintained throughout 
the run. The pressure between cylin- 
ders also must be nicely controlled 
since the plate is in relief. 

The query naturally arises: “Why 
not do it all letterpress?” The offset 
blanket transfer holds the answer. 
The print from a relief plate on the 
blanket of an offset press when 
transferred to paper looks better 
than either a direct print by letter- 
press without makeready or a direct 
letterpress print from a rubber form 
without makeready. Thus it is seen 
that dry offset sidesteps the cost of 


letterpress makeready to a consider- 
able extent. However, dry offset is 
not adaptable to very fine screen 
halftone printing, as regular offset 
is, because the latter uses plane 
plates. In this particular, dry offset 
and aniline process have the same 
limitation. 

Another natural query is: “Why 
not do it all by letterpress offset, 
employing a blanket transfer cylin- 
der?” It has been tried but without 
superior results and with the same 
limitation in respect of fine screen 
halftones. Since the standard offset 
press is not surpassed in precision 
by any other press and is operated 
at a high speed, and since the offset 
press is built in quantity, there is no 
point to building special letterpress 
offset machines which would cost 
more. 

Still another natural query is: 
“Why not do it all offset?” The dry 
process was first used to print plates 
which had to be inked with water- 
soluble inks to print the tint ground 
on safety paper and this bars the 
water system of offset. Many at- 
tempts have been made to print 
regular offset with some substitute 
for the water system but none has 
proved to be superior or more eco- 
nomica] than dry offset. 

Recently, photoengraved magne- 
sium and copper plates have been 
used for dry offset (sometimes 
it’s called high-etch offset). These 
plates, to date, have proved to be 
more durable than offset plates. Cop- 
per holds the finest line. Magnesium 
is harder than zine and will not 
stretch and can carry fine lines and 
dots. Gumming up when the press is 
stopped is not necessary with mag- 
nesium plates. 

Recent experiments indicate that 
dry offset may be employed to print 
screens as fine as 120-line on news- 
print and other cheaper grades of 
paper, in newspaper, magazine, and 
commercial plants. 

As the various items of photoen- 
graving equipment of a size suitable 
to produce the plates to be used in 
up-to-date dry offset are needed, the 
present tendency is to farm plate- 
making out to the photoengraver 
who is best fitted by training and 
experience to make the plates used 
today in dry offset. 

The departmental costs you refer 
to may be obtained from your near- 
est branch trade association office. 


* St. Louis Craftsmen are striving to 
win a $25 Government bond to be 
awarded the winning slogan for the 
1952 International Convention which 
they hope will be held in that city. 
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ATLANTA LOOKS AHEAD 

In Atlanta, Georgia, Printing Week, 
1951 was considered to be so success- 
ful that plans are already underway 
for Printing Week, 1952. The observ- 
ance is jointly sponsored by Printing 
Industry of Atlanta and the city’s 
Craftsmen Club. 

Following the enthusiastic official 
reports on this year’s activities, a 
committee was immediately organized 
to take charge of plans for 1952. Colo- 
nel James N. Keelin is chairman. Mem- 
bership includes representatives of the 
employer association, Craftsmen, and 
the Atlanta Art Directors and Adver- 
tising Club. 

Kernel of the project is to impress 
upon local business men the impor- 
tance of the printing industry to the 
city’s welfare, and to emphasize the 
services and facilities available. A 
continuing activity throughout the 
year is use of stickers on cheques made 
out by graphic arts establishments 
bearing the slogan, “Printing bought 
in Atlanta makes this check possible.” 


CHANGE IN BRAND NAME 

Byron Weston Company announces 
that the company’s 25 per cent rag 
bond, formerly watermarked “Black- 
stone Bond,” now will carry the name 
“Weston Bond.” The new Weston Bond 
line will include Weston Opaque Bond 
and Weston Bond-Litho finish in addi- 
tion to the range of sizes, weights, and 
colors formerly made in Blackstone 
Bond. 

Reasons for the change, as explained 
by Harry Birt, company sales man- 
ager, are that the new name is easier 
to remember and it will instantly iden- 
tify the paper with the well known 
company name. 


CARNEGIE TECH PLANT TOUR 

A tour of Chicago printing plants 
was made by twenty-one senior and 
graduate students from Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology Department of 
Printing Management from March 19 
through March 23. Professors Homer 
E. Sterling and Bror Zachrisson 
accompanied the group. The following 
plants were visited: I. S. Berlin, New- 
man-Rudolph, Miehle Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company, Sears 
Roebuck, Inland Press, R. R. Donnel- 
ley and Sons Company, Alco Gravure, 
Chicago Rotoprint, Monsen Typogra- 
phers, Container Corporation, Jahn 
and Ollier, Pontiac Engraving, Rand 
McNally, and the Manz Corporation. 
Robert W. Homann was student chair- 
man of the trip. 


ABRAHAMS RETIRES 

Retirement of Albert Abrahams as 
executive secretary, Advertising Ty- 
pographers Association of America, 
and appointment of Jerry Singleton as 
his successor, was announced late in 
February by Harry Kovats, president 
of the organization. Mr. Singleton also 
has assumed the post of secretary of 
the New York Group of ATA, formerly 
held by Mr. Abrahams. 


Devoted to timely items céncerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 20th of month preceding issue te 


Both the national association and the 
New York organization literally grew 
up with Mr. Abrahams at the executive 
helm. He was the first secretary in 
New York when that group was organ- 
ized in 1921, and became executive sec- 
retary of the national association when 
it was founded twenty-five years ago. 
He is to continue in an advisory capac- 
ity for both organizations. Mr. Abra- 
hams was a compositor before the turn 


JERRY SINGLETON 


of the century, later became a press- 
man, then a printing trades union offi- 
cer. He entered association work in 
1918 with the old Association of Em- 
ploying Printers in New York. 

Mr. Singleton previously was assist- 
ant manager of the Pressed Metal In- 
stitute, Cleveland, and a former trade 
publication editor. He is an active 
member of American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives, having served as vice- 
president of the Cleveland chapter. 
ATA headquarters are in New York. 


TREANOR APPOINTMENT 

Appointment of Arthur P. Treanor 
as Director of the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division, National Production 
Authority, was officially announced in 
Washington in March. The announce- 
ment followed by some weeks denials 
by NPA officials that the appointment 
had been made, after reports had been 
circulated that Mr. Treanor had been 
named to the post. It was also an- 
nounced that Donald G. Shook, former 
Acting Director, had been named as 
the Deputy Director. 

Mr. Treanor, for many years an ex- 
ecutive in the newspaper field, was di- 
rector of the Printing and Publishing 
Division, War Production Board, 1943- 
45. Mr. Shook was Deputy Director 
during that period. As previously an- 
nounced, Colonel E. W. Palmer, head 
of Kingsport Press, is acting as con- 
sultant to the Division. Colonel Pal- 
mer had extensive experience during 
World War II, both as a director of the 
Printing and Publishing Division, and 
as an Army officer in charge of produc- 
tion of printed material. 


PHILADELPHIA SECRETARY NAMED 
Noel Rippey has been appointed 
executive secretary, Printing Indus- 
tries of Philadelphia, it has been 
announced by J. Wallace Scott, Jr., 
president of the association. Mr. Rip- 
pey, who has been acting executive 
secretary since the vacancy was cre- 
ated last January, has been with PIP 
since 1930 in the position of legal 
counselor and manager of the credit 
and collection department. 
Appointment was also announced of 
Thomas H. McCabe, Jr., to the newly 
created post of public relations direc- 
tor. He has been with the association 
since 1946, and is secretary of its divi- 
sion, the Master Printers’ Association. 
The third member of the top executive 
staff is John W. Seybold, who is con- 
tinuing in his capacity as economist, 
and director of industrial relations. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING WORK 

The Government Printing Office re- 
cently received authority to negotiate 
printing contracts. It is anticipated 
that the standard-rate contract method 
will be reinstated again, by which the 
GPO establishes rates for each of the 
various common operations involved in 
the work. Printers desiring a copy of 
Questionnaire Form 2524 may obtain 
it by writing to the Director of Pur- 
chases at the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE SET 

This year’s Eastern Seaboard Con- 
ference of the Graphic Arts Industries 
will take place at the Hotel Dennis in 
Atlantic City, May 3-5. Participating 
in these annual affairs, which combine 
business discussion sessions with so- 
ciability and sightseeing, are members 
of the employing associations of New 
York, Newark, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, D. C. 
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“,.. $26,500,000 worth 
‘of U.S. Savings Bonds a year 


under company 


Payroll Savings Plan...” 


CHARLES E. WILSON 


“General Electric employees are buying more than $26,500,000 worth 
of U.S. Savings Bonds a year under company payroll savings plans. Since 
the inception of our savings plans in 1917, General Electric employees 
have saved $445,000,000 of which $280,000,000 consisted of the purchase 
of United States Savings Bonds since May, 1941. The record speaks for 


itself.” 


The record of General Electric Company, and the records 
of more than 21,000 other large companies, prove that 
employees want to save the easy, automatic way—the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. 


As of November 1, 1950, more than 8,000,000 employees 
were buying U. S. Savings Bonds every month. While the 
figure was impressive, it was not as large as it should have 
been—a fact recognized by many companies. 


In November and December, top executives of literally 
thousands of large companies (employing one hundred or 
more) decided to check their Payroll Savings Plan and 
endeavor to increase participation to 60% or more. 


Here are a few December reports: in one of the larger 
units of a leading steel corporation, participation went 
from 20% to 80.6 per cent . . . a well-known independent 
steel company (13,710 employees) reported 82% partici- 
pation . . . another large steel company (100,000 em- 
ployees), 75% participation . . . one plant of a large rubber 


corporation climbed to 94% (company average, all plants, 
70%—and still going up). Tabulation of all companies ex- 
ceeding 60% participation in December would literally 
fill this page. 

Higher participation in the Payroll Savings Plan is good 
for the men and women for whom it builds security. It is 
good for the company because a saving employee is a better 
workman, a better citizen. It is good for the country because 
the month after month purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds by 
millions of Americans is a most effective check on inflation- 
ary tendencies. 

Phone, write or wire, now, to Savings Bond Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. Your State Director has a simple, 
four-point promotion plan, concluding with a person to 
person canvass that puts a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee. That’s all you have 
to do—and you'll be surprised at the response from em- 
ployees who want to save. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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LINOTYPE NAMES RESEARCH HEAD 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany has named Louis Rossetto as 
director of research to succeed Colonel 
Gordon B. Welch who recently became 
president of Davidson Corporation, a 
subsidiary firm. Mr. Rossetto had been 
serving as assistant research director. 
He joined Mergenthaler in 1948, with 
a background of industrial engineering 
experience, specializing in develop- 
ment and design. He is credited with 
designing the first high-speed pro- 
pulsion units for Navy destroyers. 
During the war he was an officer in 
Army Ordnance. 


DAYTON HEADS CLINE SALES 

G. R. Dayton has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, Cline Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company, it has_ been 
announced by H. E. Brundage, com- 
pany president. Mr. Dayton, formerly 
assistant sales manager in charge of 
the central and the western districts, 
makes his headquarters in Chicago. 

The company also announced the ap- 
pointment of R. H. McLarn, Jr., to the 
Chicago sales staff; C. M. Keeter to 
the New York sales staff; and W. E. 
Keightley as sales engineer in New 
York. Western sales manager is C. W. 
Burger, with offices in San Francisco. 


DRUG CATALOG STANDARDIZATION 

A program for voluntary standard- 
ization of sizes of binders and sheets 
or pages for catalogs for drugs and 
related products was launched at a 
recent meeting of representatives of 
the drug and pharmaceutical industry 
and trade. Three subcommittees were 
appointed to study binders and cata- 
logs, product description, and catalogs 
for government agencies. The meeting 
was held at the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce under the auspices 
of the commodity standards division 
of the office of industry and commerce. 
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JOHN W. THOMPSON 

John W. Thompson, president of the 
Monomelt Company, of Minneapolis, 
since 1934, died on February 28. Born 
in 1892, Mr. Thompson served in the 
Royal Air Force during World War I. 
He was prominent in civic, church and 
graphic arts affairs. 


STICKLEY HEADS PAYNE SALES 

George J. Stickley has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager for 
Ernest Payne Corporation, equipment 
supply house with headquarters in 
New York. Mr. Stickley’s responsibil- 
ities, according to Ernest Payne, presi- 
dent of the firm, include taking charge 
of the entire sales organization, with 
emphasis on the New York State, 
Connecticut, and New- Jersey areas. 

Mr. Stickley has been active in the 
printing supply field for fifteen years. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Banthin Engineering Company, and 
with Brantjen & Kluge. 


NEW LITHOGRAPHIC BULLETIN 

Bulletin Number 702, Reproduction 
of Tones by Offset Lithography, is is- 
sued by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation of New York City. The 
Foundation has felt that its one basic 
problem is tone control. This volume 
is one of a series of four bulletins 
which discuss tone control and repro- 
duction as a continuous procedure from 
copy to press. 


NEW MONOMELT BOOKLET 

“Facts to Know About Making Rub- 
ber and Thermoplastic Printing Plates 
from Thermosetting Matrix Material” 
is the title of a new illustrated book- 
let available from the Monomelt Com- 
pany. The booklet is divided into three 
parts: the Bakelite matrix and how it 
works; making thermoplastic dupli- 
cate plates; and making rubber print- 
ing plates. 
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“They want to become apprentice engravers and don’t expect to make much money while learning” 


SORG REORGANIZATION 

A majority interest of Sorg Pulp 
Company Limited, of Port Mellon, 
British Columbia, has been acquired 
by Canadian Forest Products Limited, 
of Vancouver, British Columbia. The 
Sorg Paper Company, of Middletown, 
Ohio, previous owner, is retaining a 
minority interest in the new company, 
which is to be known as Howe Sound 
Pulp Company Limited. A small inter- 
est was purchased by Perkins-Goodwin 
Company of New York City, who will 
act as the exclusive sales agent for 
Howe Sound Pulp Company Limited. 
Reopening of the mill at Port Mellon 
is expected to begin on May 1. Approx- 
imately $4,000,000 will be spent for 
improvements, it is stated, over the 
next year. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD BOOKLET 

The chemical division of Harris-Sey- 
bold Company has released a new 
24-page, two-color booklet titled “A 
Detailed Report on the Deep Etch Proc- 
ess.” The contents are five articles 
which appeared in the firm’s own pub- 
lication “Harris Impressions.” The 54%4- 
by 8%-inch report is illustrated with 
diagrams and sketches. 


NEW PERFECTION PLANT 

The Paper Manufacturers Company, 
manufacturers of “Perfection” paper 
products, expects to occupy its new 
plant at Bustleton, Philadelphia, by 
early fall of this year. The plant is sit- 
uated on a tract of 30 acres in Greater 
Northeast Philadelphia. The manufac- 
turing portion of the plant is located 
in a single story building of steel and 
masonry construction with a floor area 
of approximately 200,000 square feet 
or about 5 acres under one roof. Offices 
are in a separate building located at 
the front of the manufacturing plant. 
Occupying about 12,000 square feet, 
the offices will be well lighted and air- 
conditioned. The plant layout has been 
designed for the most direct and un- 
restricted flow of material. 


SPERRY PLANS TOUR 

Herbert O. Sperry, president of the 
Screen Process Printing Association, 
has arranged a speaking tour to every 
major silk screen printing center in 
the United States during the next few 
months. He will stress the third annual 
convention of this printing trade asso- 
ciation which will be held in Philadel- 
phia during the week of October 21, 
1951, 


TELETYPESETTER COURSE 

Teletypesetting is taught in a nine- 
week course given by the printing de- 
partment of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. The only 
requirement for enrollment is being 
able to type at least sixty words a 
minute. 

Teletypesetting is actually punching 
out code tape that is run through a 
regular linotype with special attach- 
ments. The code tape automatically 
operates the slug-making machine. 
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DMAA COMPLETES INDUSTRY INDEX 

The New York headquarters of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
has completed the new index-by-indus- 
try for its library of printed specimen 
material. In preparation many months, 
the index is designed as a quick and 
efficient guide to direct mail material 
in fifty-one basic industry classifica- 
tions and 259 divisions. 

Purpose of the library is to provide 
DMAA members with samples of 
direct mail material in industrial clas- 
sifications for reference when plan- 
ning, creating, and producing cam- 
paigns or individual pieces. Knowledge 
of what has been done in direct ad- 
vertising in a certain field is valuable 
both as a check against similarity of 
ideas, and as a stimulator for creative 
and production thinking. 

A printed copy of the index listing 
has been-sent to all DMAA members. 
Library portfolios may be borrowed 
for inspection by members on applica- 
tion in person, or by phone, letter, or 
telegram. The index listing is alpha- 
betized by industry, numbered, and 
lettered for sub-divisions. 


VIRGINIA PRINTERS ORGANIZE 

The Virginia State Printers Asso- 
ciation was recently organized with 
Will D. Baugh, general manager of the 
Commonwealth Press, Radford, Vir- 
ginia, as president. J. Barrye Wall, 
publisher of the Farmville Herald, is 
first vice-president; R. H. Godsey, of 
Plummer Printing Company, Peters- 
burg, is second vice-president; and 
August Dietz, Jr., Dietz Press, Rich- 
mond, is secretary-treasurer. Edward 
O. Meyer is acting executive secretary 
for the group at its headquarters 
offices in Richmond. 


PRINTING EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Confer- 
ence on Printing Education of the In- 
ternational Graphic Arts Education 
Association will be held at the Hotel 
Statler in Cleveland, Ohio, from June 
17 to 20. The conference theme will be 
“What’s Ahead for Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation?” The June 18 session will be 
devoted to the emergency training pro- 
gram for defense; the June 19 session 
will discuss the long-range program 
of graphic arts education. President 
George J. Bilsey will preside at the 
June 20 business meeting. 


CRAFT MOBILIZATION GROUP 

The mid-winter board meeting of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen resulted in appoint- 
ment of the International Craftsmen 
mobilization committee. The commit- 
tee members are: John A. McLean, 
chairman; Perry A. Long, Phil Mc- 
Ateer, Gradie Oakes, Roy Brewer, Fred 
Bryant, Henry Laupp, and Haywood 
H. Hunt. 

The committee plans to keep in touch 
with government agencies and to lend 
support to matters pertaining to the 
printing and publishing industries dur- 
ing the mobilization period. 
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e While the Inta-Roto Machine Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia, was se- 
verely damaged by fire on January 28, 
Albert H. Merz, president, has an- 
nounced that the company will soon be 
back in full production. ... E. P. Glea- 
son has been named manager of out- 
side mill power for Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company and F. H. Coldwell 
named manager of mill power. . . 
Direct mail dollar volume for January, 
1951, was $90,672,133, an increase of 17 
per cent over the corresponding month 
in 1950. . . . Twin City Lino Service 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, has been 
appointed Linotype Parts Company’s 
agency in the area covering the states 
of North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and the upper half of Wisconsin. . 
John F. Perrin has been appointed 
manager of eastern manufacturing for 
the United States Printing and Litho- 
graph Company.... J. Curry Mendes 
Corporation, of Boston, has recently 
opened a Chicago plant and develop- 
ment laboratory for the manufacture 
of “Betsy” automatic collating ma- 
chines, . . . William T. Innes, of the 
printing firm of Innes and Sons, Phila- 


delphia, has been honored with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Humane Letters by 
Temple University. ... Jack Watson 
has been appointed director of market 
research for J. M. Huber Corporation. 
... Frederick P. Willcox is a new vice- 
president and director of research at 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corpo- 
ration. A well-known inventor and 
technician in the camera field, he has 
served extensively in various govern- 
ment and military services posts... . 
Harry J. Oshiver, of Oshiver Studio 
Press, Philadelphia, a highly regarded 
fine arts painter as well as a printer, 


had an exhibit of his paintings at the. 


March luncheon meeting of Printing 
Industries of Philadelphia. . . . St. 
Regis Paper Company has established 
a consolidated research and develop- 
ment department for all of its divisions 
under direction of Dr. Kenneth A. Ar- 
nold, formerly research director of the 
Multiwall Bag Division of the com- 
pany. ... O. Alfred Dickman, well 
known typophile, and advertising pro- 
duction manager, New York Herald 
Tribune, was given this year’s service- 
to-industry award, presented yearly 
by The Navigators, a New York or- 
ganization of production men.... A. A. 
Drucker, well known as a book pub- 
lishing production executive, has been 
named assistant to Richard Bauer, 
president of Parkway Printing Com- 
pany and head of Richard Bauer & 
Company, paper merchants, New York. 
... Albert Hailparn has been elected 
president, Einson-Freeman Company, 
Long Island City. He was formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president and director of 
sales. ... Vincent Giannone has been 











Above: C. C. “Cy” Means (right), general manager, the Graphic ‘rts A rl 
receives third annual “Award of Recognition” by Detroit Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
from Robert Knox, club president. Award is in recognition of his effort in establishing City cf 
Detroit as a printing center and for his untiring work in obtaining funds for graphic arts 
educaticn programs and for making such programs a reality. Well-earned recognilion fcr Cy! 
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named head of sales for Bauer Alpha- 
bets, Incorporated. ... Ralph M. Strick- 
rott is the new vice-president and sales 
manager, Progressive Printing Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. He had been 
with National Publishing Company, 
and was at one time a technician at 
the Government Printing Office. . . 
A $1,500,000 pulp and paper school has 
been inaugurated in Three Rivers, Que- 
bec. The school is operated by the Que- 
bec government. ... Christian R. Kad- 
deland was presented with a plaque 
honoring his fifty years of service to 
the graphic arts industry as an engi- 
neer and designer. Presentation was 
by Henri Peyrebrune, vice-president in 
charge of engineering of the Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company, at the March meeting of the 
Chicago Litho Club. Mr. Kaddeland is 
a consultant for the Miehle Company. 

. Earle Bensing, an official and one 
of the founders of Bensing Brothers 
and Deeney, manufacturers of BBD 
letterpress, lithographic and aniline 
printing inks, died on March 12 while 
he was on a vacation in Bermuda.... 
Walter L. Eggert, general manager of 
the Moore Business Forms’ Pacific Di- 
vision, has been appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation. ... Bert Hagg 
has been appointed manager of the 
printing department of Lowman and 
Hanford Printing Company, Seattle, 
Washington. ... Colonel James N. Kee- 
lin heads the Printing Industry of At- 
lanta’s Joint Printing Week Advisory 
Committee. The committee is currently 
studying the complete file on 1951 Na- 
tional Printing Week. ... B. L. Semt- 
ner, Jr., has been re-elected president 
of the Printing Industry of Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Semtner is treasurer of 
Semco Color Press... . E. A. Dominik, 
formerly vice-president of the Central 
Typesetting & Electrotyping Com- 
pany, has joined Jahn & Ollier En- 
graving Company, Chicago, as general 
manager. .. . Paisley Products, Chi- 
cago, has Iven G. Nichol representing 
the firm in Pittsburgh, Art Hess in Cin- 
cinnati, and Malcolm Robinson in Lit- 
tle Rock. . . . Louis Minton, founder 
and governing director of the English 
company which bears his name and in- 
ventor of Mintite Patent roller cover- 
ings, recently celebrated his golden 
wedding anniversary. ... Rand Avery- 
Gordon Taylor has appointed Robert 
A. Whidden chairman of the board, 
Eugene H. Gordon president and man- 
ager, and John R. Rees, vice-president 
and treasurer. E. Thatc*er Avery, Rob- 
ert Rand, Maynard Hutchinson, G. 
Gehman Taylor, Charles D. Temple, 
and the Messrs. Gordon and Whidden 
are directors. 


PACIFIC SOCIETY CONFERENCE 

The twenty-sixth annual Pacific So- 
ciety Conference will be held in the 
Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix, Arizona, 
from May 10 to 12. Craftsman Al Man- 
ners is president of the Pacific Society 
and Andy Chuka is general chairman 
of the conference. 


CRAFTSMEN CONVENTION 

The thirty-second annual convention 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen will be held 
in Boston, Massachusetts, from August 
19 through August 22. There will be 
clinics on typography and paper on 
August 20, and clinics on electrotypes 
and photoengraving on August 21. A 
deep-sea fishing party out of Boston 
Harbor is planned as well as a week- 
end trip to the S. D. Warren Company 
timberlands and mills in Maine. 


LINO AGENCY FOR CLEVELAND 

A new Linotype agency was estab- 
lished in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 1, 
the third new office to be opened by 
Mergenthaler since last June. Placed 
in charge of the Cleveland branch was 
Charles J. Borntraeger, who is direct- 
ing customer service in Ohio, and parts 
of Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
New York. 


“THE FINES 


Mr. Borntraeger, a former newspa- 
per composing room machinist and 
mechanical superintendent, has repre- 
sented Linotype as a production engi- 
neer in the mid-west since 1945. He is 
assisted by William J. Butler, in charge 
of sales service, and Norman A. White, 
who heads the parts department. 


ROCHESTER VETERANS CLASSES 

Veterans may comply with Veterans 
Administration requirements that edu- 
cational training must begin before 
July 25 by enrolling in a special section 
to be formed for them in the depart- 
ment of publishing and printing at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, of 
Rochester, New York. Veterans who 
begin attendance in the summer session 
will be enabled to gain time in which 
to take elective work later in their pro- 
grams. Indications are that the short- 
age of men trained in the graphic arts 
is likely to increase because of the 
needs of the armed services. 
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LINOTYPE CHICAGO CONTEST 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company is 
sponsoring an annual typographic com- 
petition in Chicago’s public schools. 
The purpose is to encourage young 
printers to try typographic designing 
and also to stimulate greater interest 
in the graphic arts among teen-age 
students. 

James King of Washburne Trade 
School won this year’s first prize. 
George Miheal and Ted Stark of Chi- 
cago Vocational School won second and 
third prizes, respectively. Walter Howe, 
R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company; 
Max Stoll, Inland Press; and Burton 
Cherry, the Cuneo Press, were judges 
of the contest. 
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Letters to the Lditor 


BRICKBATS OR BOUQUETS... THEY'RE ALL WELCOME 





MULTIPLE SHIFTS IN ENGLAND 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I have read with interest the article 
by your Eastern Editor on multiple 
shifts (December, 1950, issue) and can 
confirm your opening paragraph re- 
garding the impact made on our Letter- 
press Productivity Team by the large 


YOUR BEST MOVE IS 


22” x 34” SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS 


(MAXIMUM SHEET 23” x 36”) 


Write today for the illustrated booklet 
describing the E.B.CO exclusive features! 







445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
120 ‘a saw STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


WibM. KEMP Coes 






number of plants in the United States 
who are able to run more than one 
shift. 

In the old days (pre 1939) when 
one could whistle up compositors and 
pressmen as easy as one could a taxi, 
we used to operate a double shift in 
our Monotype department, make-up 
and imposition, and pressroom, but al- 
though labor was easy to get there was 
always a reluctance on the part of the 
men to work a night shift. 

Coupled with this was the difficulty 
of adequate skilled supervision, so we 
used to operate one shift from 6 A.M. 
until 2 P.M. with the second shift tak- 
ing over and running till 10 P.M. In this 
manner both shifts were adequately 
supervised. A production executive was 
allotted to each shift so that top level 
decisions could always be made should 
the occasion demand one. 

We would confirm that more than one 
shift is useless unless there is sufficient 
of the right type of work in the plant 
to avoid job change-overs during the 
middle of the night. We found our 
method quite satisfactory, providing 
the work was carefully planned, but we 
would hesitate to do it now because the 
nature of our business has changed 
considerably. 

A few of the large firms here spe- 
cializing in periodical work are op- 
erating night shifts, but owing to 
union regulations, only five nights out 
of seven are worked. The idea of work- 
ing on a Saturday night is unthinkable 
to printing trade employees in this 
country, and would constitute a Fed- 
eral offence! 

The labor shortage is still severe— 
there are just not enough skilled work- 
ers to go around, and now we are ex- 
periencing the biggest paper famine 
the trade has ever known. It is virtu- 
ally impossible to get a mill or mer- 
chant to accept an order for coated 
paper or Esparto printing for delivery 
before next August. 

We are building an extension to 
house our increasing litho plant and 
hope to have it ready by next May. 
We are installing two additional single 
color offsets—one to take a sheet 35 
by 45 inches and the other a sheet 20 
by 25 inches. 

We can then re-arrange our letter- 
press machine room and die-stamping 
presses to better advantage. Our Mono- 
type installation has been increased to 
five keyboards, five composition cast- 
ers, plus a super caster for display 
type, leads, quads, and spacing mate- 
rial. Most of these are postwar ma- 
chines with the new extended lay. 

Delivery of new presses is still very 
slow, although there are a number of 
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continental. manufactured machines 
readily available. We cannot buy either 
British or, American but are offered 
instead German and Swedish presses. 
W. Keeshan 
William Lewis (Printers) Limited 
Cardiff, Wales 


GUTENBERG MONUMENT 


TO THE EDITOR: 

At the risk of seeming presump- 
tuous, I am writing you about some- 
thing which I have thought of for a 
great many years; viz, the erection of 
a monument to Johannes Gutenberg! 

Plans for the monument are all com- 
pleted for many years, in fact before 
the last War, and it would have already 
been built here in Guttenberg, named 
after the inventor, and settled by his 
people in 1945. At that time the funds 
would have been furnished by the Ger- 
man Reich and the citizens of Mainz, 
Germany, his birthplace, but conditions 
today in Germany obviously make this 
impossible at present. 

I should like your personal reaction 
as to how you feel the printing indus- 
try, chiefly the manufacturers of print- 
ing machinery, would feel about con- 
tributing toward such a project, and I 
would appreciate a frank answer as to 
how you feel this might be accepted. 

Being that nowhere in the United 
States is there any concrete evidence 
of the great contribution which Guten- 
berg made to civilization, it occurs to 
me that in this age 500 years after 
his completion of the Gutenberg Bible 
might be a fine opportunity to erect 
this monument. 

My own community is of only some 
2,000 people, and could not afford to 
erect the projected monument, which 
will cost about $35,000. Plans call for 
a massive marble monument, 22 feet in 
height, and 12 feet wide, on the front 
face of which the original press will be 
carved in relief, with a bronze statue 
of Gutenberg on a pedestal in the fore- 
ground. Total weight about 275,000 lbs. 

If you would like further informa- 
tion, I would be glad to furnish it. 

Walter W. Jacobs, 
Guttenberg, Iowa 


REMOVING BASE 
TO THE EDITOR: 

I notice in the October issue a note 
on page 59 by C. S. Nelson telling how 
to take plates off base which have been 
fastened with tape. He says use a flat 
iron. No shop has a flat iron, and to do 
this they would have to buy one. Why 
not just lay them on the mat scorcher 
face down for a minute or two, and 
the trick is done. All shops which cast 
plates have (or should have) a mat 
secorcher. 

We have been using thin plates 
mounted with double-coated tape for 
several years, and find that this method 
saves a great deal of time. We have our 
wood base cut to fonts, two, three, four, 
and five columns wide, and metal base 
to fill in with. 

W. L. ROUNTREE 
Tallulah, Louisiana 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PRINTING 
TRADES, by Patrick F. Boughal, first 
assistant, New York School of Print- 
ing, is one of a series of Vocational 
Guidance Manuals. This paper book, 
5% by 7% inches in size, is designed 








every printing process. 


to aid young people interested in the 
graphic arts to gain a factual insight 
into its occupational aspects. The man- 
ual presents discussion of jobs in let- 
terpress, offset, and gravure printing, 
with stress on education, apprentice- 
ship, union, wages, advantages and 
disadvantages of the field. The 112- 
page book contains lists of national 
trade associations and publications 
and also schools offering printing an1 
graphic arts courses. It is priced at $1. 


EVER WANT to suggest to a difficult 
customer—in a nice way, of course— 
that he learn a bit about printing? 
Give him a copy of Carl E. Borklund’s 
“Manual for Editorial, Production, 


Wide selection of surfaces 
and colors for every 
type of desk or sales blotter, 
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and Typographic Technicians.” The 
manual was written to prevent “the 
headaches of slow-motion trial-and- 
error educative process”—and that it 
should do. It contains 207 definitions 
in its “Trade Talk” section; has a list- 
ing of proper word division; illustrates 
layout; and throughout has many sug- 
gestions on cost reduction. (The defini- 
tions, incidentally, are combined with 
a discussion of the word’s significance. 
“Halftone,” for example, tells the 
reader about proper screens and paper 
stocks, the differences between zinc 
and copper, et cetera.) A paper-bound 
booklet with 56 pages, the manual 
costs $2 and is worth it to any editorial 
staff. 


THE MAKING OF Books by Sean Jen- 
nett. While this book is of considerable 
interest to printers and publishers, it 
is not written for the specialist. With- 
out unnecessary technicalities it ex- 
plains the various stages of printing 
and binding. Tells the methods used 
years ago and how the technique and 
design of modern books have developed. 
Nearly two hundred illustrations am- 
plify the text, 453 pages, price $5.88. 


Screzi PROCESS PRINTING, 1951 is 
edited by F. W. Mackenzie, British 
authority on the subject, who has 
taught silk screen printing in the Lon- 
don School of Pri: ting and Graphic 
Arts since classes were first inaugu- 


Printing presses, too, must have 


DEPENDABLE CONTROLS 


ROARING THRU THE AIR at 300 miles 
per hour the pilot of a gigantic air ship 
manipulates his controls. The Plane loses 


altitude and speed... gracefully banks and turns 
... and makes a perfect landing without jolts or jars. 


SIMILARLY the Pressman touches a push button of the 


For Commercial Printers 
Drives for all types of presses. 
Control Equipment for binding, 
electrotype, stereotype and com- 
posing machinery. 

Electronic Controls for motor 
drives, color registering and 
matching, side margin and folder 
web controls. 

Winders and Unwinders complete 
with variable voltage drives and 
tension control devices. 


For Newspaper Plants 


Unit Press Drives ... Controls... 
Reels . . . Automatic Tensions ... 


Speed Pasters 
Cline Mechanical Equipment 


Paper Roll Handling... 
Mall Room & Press Conveyors... 
Stereotype Plate Droppers and 
Conveyors 


Cline-Westinghouse Electrical Equipment and the giant press 
unfailingly responds to his wish. 


, CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





Whether starting or stopping... inching along, increas- 
ing or reducing speed, or reversing . . . Cline Electrical 
Equipment controls any press with a speed, accuracy 
and dependability that is truly uncanny. 

One can imagine no simpler, more dependable control. No 
fussing; no complicated control circuits! Just push a button 
and the presses do what they’re supposed to do. No wonder 
Cline Equipment has been called “Boss of the Press”. 
Backed by over 40 years devoted to the origination, develop- 
ment and manufacture of controls for printing machinery, 


Cline-Westinghouse Electrical Equipment is “on the job” 


in the leading newspaper plants throughout the Americas 
and abroad, and also in commercial printing plants of every 
kind and size. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








MAIN OFFICE: 3405 West 47th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


WESTERN OFFICE 
410 Bush Street 
San Francisco 8, Cal. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. ¥. 












rated. The cover of the book of ninety- 
odd pages is vinyl-resin coated paper 
with plastic binding, both glossy black, 
with the design silk screened in purple, 
blue, and gold. The inserts show silk- 
screened textiles, reproduction of an 
original litho print, Italian combina- 
tion of screen printing and letterpress, 
hand-printed wallpaper, blend printing 
corresponding to letterpress with split 
fountain and rollers, combination of 
letterpress halftone and screen print- 
ing on posters, screen process colors— 
yellow, red, blue, black, and gold—on 
cover paper, specimen of mechanized 
printing, newspaper posters utilizing 
daytime fluorescent paints, metallic 
screen paints with color on cover paper, 
and so on. 

The table of contents shows the wide 
scope of the text, covering every phase 
of screen printing: planning the art 
work; print buyer’s viewpoint; adap- 
tation from litho prints; industrial 
printing; review of stencil methods; 
combination printing; serigraphy proc- 
ess; modern hand-printed wallpaper; 
screen process in a department store; 
blending; a letterpress printer looks 
at screen process; halftone and tri- 
chromatic printing; use of type; print- 
ing on ynusual materials; screen proc- 
ess in a letterpress house; newspaper 
and periodical promotion material; 
hand-drawn positives; inks in screen 
process; printing of textiles; screen 
printing machines. This is the most 
complete and up to date book on the 
subject yet produced. It deserves a 
place on the book shelf of everyone 
interested in any way in silk screen 
process printing. The book is priced 
at $3. 


DICTIONARY OF COLOR, by A. Maerz 
and M. Rea Paul, now issued in its sec- 
ond edition, provides specimens of 
7,000 classified colors, together with 
more than 3,500 accepted color names. 
This book is primarily intended as a 
reference book for the person seeking 
to relate colors with the names by 
which they are commonly identified. It 
is advised that users of the book always 
specify the edition when mentioning 
colors. Fifty-six color specimen plates 
are followed by a dictionary of color 
names, an index, and supplementary 
index of color names. The color samples 
are arranged so that a precise color 
can be found by checking the plate 
number, column, and row in which the 
given color appears. This comprehen- 
sive, cloth-bound reference book has 
208 pages, is 8% by 11% inches in size, 
and is priced at $25. 


THE WoRD FINDER, compiled and 
edited by J. I. Rodale in collaboration 
with Kingsbury M. Badger, Theodore 
C. Ehrsam, Mabel E. Merlock, and 
Edward J. Fluck, presents a method 
of word-finding to give the user’s basic 
sentence augmentive words for added 
strength. Nouns, verbs, and adjectives 
are arranged alphabetically. Both 
verbs and adjectives are coupled with 

Concluded on page 88 
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39” Automatic—the 46" and 
52” Hydraulic Clamp Cut- 
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Lawson Electronic Spacer 
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selected lists of adverbs to enhance 
meanings by enabling the user to 
recast the original sentence in many 
ways. The 1317-page volume is a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of three 
volumes now out of print, is priced at 
$6.50. 


SUCCESSFUL SALES PROMOTION, by 
Harry Simmons, is a guide to success- 
ful ideas, methods, and techniques used 
by more than 300 companies. Among 
the firms mentioned are: American 
Type Founders, Eastman Kodak, Gen- 
eral Electric, Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing, and S. D. Warren companies. The 
441-page book has over 135 illustra- 
tions of promotion ideas included in its 
34 chapters. Complete sales contests 


2,700,000 in use 
10 years or longer! 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 








Payment must accompany book orders. 
We pay postage within United States, 
but please add 25c for all foreign orders 





and actual sales presentations are given 
in this volume which is directed to all 
executives interested in sales. The book 
is priced at $5.65. 


PHILLIPS’ PAPER TRADE DIRECTORY 
OF THE WORLD, 1951, incorporating 
“Phillips’ Directory of Paper Makers 
of Great Britain and Ireland” and 
“Phillips’ Paper Trade Directory of 
the British Empire” is now on the 
market. This 725-page volume also 
contains the names and addresses of 
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plus FALPACO COATED BLANKS 


For a colorful car card that CLICKS 
in getting and holding attention, like 
the General Electric and My-T-Fine 
car cards, use a winning combination. 
Both of these car cards were printed 
in 5 colors, 120 screen, on 4 ply 
Falpaco Coated Blanks, especially 
coated one-side for letterpress, by 
Tabard Press of New York City. 


Young & Rubicam created the design 


for General Electric and Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn for 
My-T-Fine. 

Standardize on Falpaco for car cards, 
calendars and point-of-sale displays. 
You'll be sure of finest reproduction, 
greater contrast in color and perfect 
register. When Quality is a factor, 
Falpaco is a Necessity. 


Ask for samples and prices. 


Distributed by 
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from Coast to Coast 
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paper and allied trades’ associations, 
trade terms, British standard sizes for 
paper, paper classifications, water 
marks, and Scandinavian pulp marks. 
The book is priced at $5.25. 


CASE HISTORIES OF SUCCESSFUL MAr- 
KETING, by Hector Lazo, relates fifty- 
five case histories—problems, solutions, 
and results in present-day marketing; 
pricing, packaging, dealer relations, 
branding and labeling, merchandising, 
salesmanship, consumer and sales re- 
search. There are 252 pages and 65 
illustrations. The bok has been priced 
at $4.75. 


CRAFTSMEN IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS, 
by Florence E. Clark, is now in its third 
edition. Formerly titled “The Printing 
Trades and Their Workers,” this book 
discusses all aspects of the printing 
trades, with descriptions of the various 
printing machines and processes. There 
is a question and problem section at 
the ends of the chapters, increasing 
the usefulness of the book. Valuable 
as a textbook, as a reference source in 
an occupational library, or as a good 
book for general reading. The bibli- 
ography and other appendices are use- 
ful for the person who desires to in- 
vestigate the printing trades further. 
The 183-page book sells for $3. 


MANAGEMENT CosST CONTROL MAN- 
UAL, by Frank R. Somers, Certified 
Public Accountant, has been prepared 
under the auspices of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers. 
One of the most comprehensive studies 
of its kind ever made, the 308-page 
manual is supplemented with numer- 
ous forms for cost control procedures. 
The manual is contained in a leather, 
three-ring binder, 101% by 11% inches 
in size. The work is the result of three 
years of preparation and numerous 
surveys. It is a reference book con- 
taining accounting definitions and cost 
principles. It is said that companies 
averaging $100,000 annual business as 
well as larger companies will find it 
valuable, also controllers, trade associ- 
ation executives, general and cost ac- 
countants, statisticians, and any others 
who prepare reports and furnish ac- 
counting information. The manual has 
a table of contents; index tabs separ- 
ate the twelve parts and supplemen- 
tary forms. It covers a difficult and 
complex subject—and may be pur- 
chased for $12.50 per copy. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BOOKBIND- 
ING, third volume in the Government 
Printing Office Apprentice Training 
Series, is a 246-page text written by the 
GPO instructor of apprentices in book- 
binding. It contains an introduction to 
the operations performed by the mod- 
ern bindery in the fields of edition and 
hand bindery, tells how the binder per- 
forms indexing, numbering, and other 
operations, and discusses the use of 
glues and adhesives. The book is priced 
at $1.50. Order direct from the GPO, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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STARTING without clutches! 
STOPPING without mechanical brakes 


or clutches! 


REVERSING without use of gears or 


clutches! 


ADJUSTABLE SPEEDSwithout mech- 


anical transmissions or change of gears! 


JOGGING, INCHING, CREEPING 


without slipping clutches! 





eee from A-e. Circuits 


Call your nearest Reliance Application 
Engineer or write today for Bulletin 311 
(V*S Drives through 200 horsepower). 



































| ..ewrite also for Bulletin 
D-2101 describing the 





Smaller Reliance Vx*S 
Drive, in sizes from 3/4 
to 3 horsepower. Per- 
forms all the functions 
of mechanical trans- 
missions—electrically! 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC pe 
ENGINEERING Co. © 
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IPI, Gemtone and Holdfast are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation, 

















IPI e DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 67 WEST 44th ST., NEW YORK 18 e ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 





NEW EDITION OF THE FAMOUS “LEICA MANUAL” 


PR 





































FREE—16 PAGES FROM 
°51 U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL 
PRINTED WITH IPI BLACKS 


Want a free 16 page signature 
of prize pictures from the 1951 
U.S. Camera Annual—world’s 
most popular photo book? It’s 
printed with latest IPI Hold- 
fast halftone black. We have 
one for you. Just ask your IPI 
salesman or write today. 


on 


CAN I. \ 
\NNUAI 


195] 





/“PURR AWARD” TO IPI FOR FEATURING 





| 





CAT PHOTOS IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 





For years IPI has made presses | 
purr with fine printing -inks. | 
Now we have a “Purr Award”’ 
—a citation from the Empire 
Cat Club for best cat photo in 
industrial advertising. 

We won the award for using 
a photo of that famous cat, 
“Tweets”, asleep with a friend. 
The picture appeared in an IPI 
insert in recent graphic arts b 
magazines. Of course the insert 
was printed with IPI inks * 
which showed “Tweets” off to maa 
best advantage. 

To keep your customers 
purring, try the new IPI Hold- 
fast halftone blacks for true 
reproduction of prize photos. 
These are the blacks more rub 
and scratch resistant than ever 
before. They give you blacker ne oe 
blacks without objectionable | rig ange mite BS brn a 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING nx CO. 


Odtstarding Presentation of « Cat 











bronzing or gloss. | Cat Club, Incorporated, N. Y. 
Advertisement 
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Carey Press Corp. Produces 
Quality 35mm Camera Guide 


‘‘World’s most wanted 35 mm 
camera’’—that’s what camera 
fans call the Leica. And the 
famous Leica Manual (Morgan 
and Lester, publishers) is their 
final authority on 35 mm 
cameras. No wonder Carey 
Press Corp. (N.Y.) chose IPI 
Holdfast halftone blacks and 
IPI Gemtone inks for this 
great book. 


Accurate reproduction of , 


photos is a must for the Leica 
Manual. Each illustration 
proves a point—the effect of 
proper focus, lighting, exposure, 
composition and a dozen other 
factors that make or break a 
picture. Only finest halftone 
blacks, process colors will do. 


New Color Section a Hit— 
Has Life, Snap & Sparkle 


The color section of this latest 
Leica Manual is a beauty. The 
color. photos have life, snap, 
sparkle and depth. Fine engrav- 
ing, skilled craftsmanship and 
IPI Gemtone inks produced 
these superior results. 

With IPI Gemtone process 
inks, colors always sparkle with 
extra brilliance. Dots stay 
sharp, highlights bright. They 
dry fast on top of the sheet 
without heat for added gloss 
and a “premium finish’. 


Best Edition Yet—Say Fans, 
Reviewers of Newest Manual 


Yes, those best qualified to 
judge say this is the finest Leica 
Manual. For content, design, 
printing, it’s tops. 

For your next quality print- 
ing job, try the new IPI Hold- 
fast halftone blacks and IPI 
Gemtone process colors. They 
make good printing jobs better. 


















RA 


BRIGHTWATER 


s oe er 
‘ xt and cover 








Double Duty Sample Books 


For use in Buying — These sample books are models of simplicity. They carry all the 
information needed to select paper — in legible and quick reference form. 


For use in Selling — Any customer of yours who has to sample a varied line — who 
wants to differentiate each line — yet to keep a family resemblance — will find these books 
interesting ... Color applied with a reverse plate differentiates each line — The Brightwater 
name showing through the color keeps the family note. 


To get these books ask any distributor of Brightwater papers or write direct. 


BRIGHTWATER PAPER COMPANY Adams, innit 


New York Office, 11 West Forty-second Street 


RAG CONTENT AND SULPHITE BONDS + LEDGER - MIMEOGRAPH «+ VELLUM «+ TEXT PAPERS AND COVER WEIGHTS 
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Rollo competes in the printers’ 
Pd annual Roller Derby. But his 
enemy, Old Sol, is giving him 
a hot foot! 





At the half, Inky Sludge 
conks Rollo with oil-base inks! 



























Dayt 


J. Pluvius, 
another no- 
goodnik, dampens 
Rollo, while 

I Blow Cold ig 
him the 
deep freeze! 





Dayco Rollers just roll and | roll! 





At the finish—the winner 
and still undefeated 
champion—Rollo, 

the Dayco Roller! 












Now is the time to switch to a roller that will 
see you through for years and years—the 
Dayco Roller. 

With Dayco Rollers the seasons, the 
weather, the humidity, or oil-base inks seem 
to make little difference. Diameter, tack, size, 
softness, stay the same whatever the weather, 
whatever working conditions. Daycos made 
obsolete the idea that a printer had to change 
rollers when he changed to red flannels, and 
back again. Winter, summer, spring, fall— 
to Daycos they make no difference at all! 
Nothing rolls like a Dayco Roller, (except 
maybe Old Man River). Write: The Dayton 
Rubber Company, Printing Roller Division, 
Dayton 1, Obio. 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


om mwobex 


PIONEERS OF IMPROVEMENTS FOR BETTER PRINTING 
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“Now we make the 


first show without rushing” . 


Millions of couples are off to the 
movies tonight—leaving a dishwasher 
to do the chores because the pages of 
catalogues, brochures and magazines 
helped them find more time for 
relaxation. 


Here is one of the many examples of 
printed selling at work, converting 
ideas into the reality of pleasant living. - 
In fact, everywhere you turn, you 

meet Oxford Papers in action, sharing 
the important job of making America’s 
products more desirable. 


Learn for yourself how much Oxford 
offset, letterpress or rotogravure papers 
can do for your selling-in-print. 


For Items Not Advertised, 








XFORD PAPERS 
Help Build Sales 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY on OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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To Every Management Seeking Better Methods of Distribution 








When time counts, count on Airfreight! 


Gain extra production days— 
better distribution through air shipments 


AMONG the countless benefits of Airfreight, economy 
of time is, by far, the most significant. Through it, 
printers have acquired better control over the distri- 
bution and releasing of dated material. They’ve been 
able to schedule extra days for production that were 
formerly required for slow-moving surface shipments. 
As a result, they now compete on a more equal basis 
in distant cities with local printers. 


. More than balancing the transportation charges, 
these are benefits that can affect every phase of your 
operation. In case after case, the speed and service of 
Airfreight has enabled firms to lower appreciably their 
overall cost of doing business. 

Let an American Airlines representative tell the 
story of this modern form of transportation in terms 
of your business. You have yet to explore your full 
potential until you’ve explored the benefits of Air- 
freight. Write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Divi- 
sion, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


AMERICA’S LEADING airine- AMERICAN AIRLINES INC. 
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Gair Building, 35 York Street, Brooklyn 1, N. 


what happens 


GAEL TUE N S BERGER & WIRTH INC. 
LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC AND DIE-STAMPING INKS 





when YOU print a good job... 


The customer says it was his copy and art... 

the engraver says it was the plates... 

the paper supplier brags of the paper you used... 
so, for what can you take credit? 


Why, THE INK, of course! 
















Smart printers know the cost of even the best ink, 
usually isn’t more than 3% of the total job cost. 
Yet, without it, what’ve you got? It’s always 
better, and even cheaper, to use the best ink. 
So, next time, ORDER GAETJENS, then stand 


back and make room for the Glory Roaders! 
3) 


Pies 






















For an even better job with any ink, be sure you 
use Gaetjens DUALL DRIER.. . Offset, or Letterpress. 














Y. @© 215 South Aberdeen Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 









A New Feature 
of the 


STAR 


AUTOMATIC 
QUADDING 
ATTACHMENT 





THE SELECTOR CONTROLS 


A simple turn of the dial .. . within easy 
reach of the operator . . . selects any 
quadding operation,—right flush, left 
flush, or center,— instantly and easily. He 
cannot jam the controls. They can be 
operated by feel alone. 


SYNCHRONIZATION 
WITH THE MOHR SAW 


The setting of the assembler slide and vise jaws for chang- 
ing measures in ONE OPERATION is part of the new 
Model E whether or not your line casting machine has a 
Mohr Saw. 

The Model E machine will still include the field proven, 
successful method of actuation by vice closing and justifi- 
cation lever. 
























PRECISION 
TRADE ye MARK 


Mhiax PARTS Yeu 


INCORPORATED 
Factory and Main Office 
SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J. 


Branch Office: 1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER »* NEW YORK + BOSTON 
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Uol few printers or lithographers have the 


instruments with which to duplicate the scientific tests conducted at the 
Nekoosa-Edwards laboratories. But we do invite you to judge Nekoosa 
Bond with a few simple tests of your own. Try folding a sheet. Nekoosa Bond 
can take it. Erase on it—type on it—write on it—and you'll appreciate the 
splendid surface-sized finish. Letterpress or offset—for letterheads and 
most other office stationery—you can’t buy more satisfaction in a paper. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 
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RETR 








LIMINATE YOUR MAILING PROBLEMS! 


CHESHIRE MACHINES NOW AVAILABLE 
IN FOUR MODELS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


Cheshire offers the modern answer, re- 
gardless of the size of your mailing job. 
From the largest, high speed machines 
used for mailing mass-circulation peri- 
odicals down to low-cost semi-automatic 
equipment for fast mailing of letters, 
folders, pamphlets, etc. There’s a size and 
speed to fit your needs. All automatically 
cut and attach addressed labels at higher 
speeds and lower costs. There’s flexibil- 
ity, too—can be used with Addressograph, 
Speedaumat, Elliott, Pollard-Alling and 
other roll strip methods, as well as with 
Continuous Pack form labels. 





Let Us Survey Your 


Pca Co RAIN 





2 
heshire Mailing Machines, Inc. 
“BUILDERS OF THE MACHINE WHICH MADE MAILING OF MASS CIRCULATIONS PROFITABLE.” 
1417 W. ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






























G Complele Sernece 


for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Dampers Recovered ° Slip-on Molleton and 
Flannel Covers * Aquatex and Dampabase ° 
Seamol and Molleton by Yard or Roll * Leather 
and Rubber Hand Rollers * Leather Rollers for 
all Offset Presses, 2-3-4 and 6 Ply Rubber 
Blankets, (red or black) 

e 
DISTRIBUTOR FOR 
ELECTRON-O-PLATE MACHINE 
“Over A Half Century of Service’ 


J.H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing, Lithographic Ink and Supplies 
Office: 47 Watts St. New York 13, N. Y. 
Factory: 99-101 - 6th Ave. New York 13, N. Y. 






















——~ — —--—___—_— 











Scan 
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This ad set in Libra, Egmont Family 
Amsterdam Continental answers 


the ticket-printer’s demand for speed, volume, 


rugged performance with Rolca ticket printing press 


Prints, perforates and punches tickets 
in sizes up to 62 inches long. Prints 1, 2, 4 or 6 up. 
Three colors front (or two colors and one number), 
1 color back. Features quick change-over 2 
from one job to another — 
takes only minutes! Web-fed, takes paper, 
cardboard, gummed or ungummed stock. 
Speedy, volume producer, up to 12,000 i.p.h. 
on non-gummed stock. Can be equipped 
for varying width webs, consecutive numbering, 
slitting and cutting of single tickets. 
Sturdy, simple to operate, 
all parts easily accessible. Write for full data, or come in, 


see for yourself in our showroom. 





AaMsteRoaMm continental 
Types and GRaphic equipment inc. 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








ex 27" 05 


OFFSET PLATES 


ROTOGRAVURE 


GRAPHIC ARTO CORPORATION OF OH10 


110 OTTAWA STREET e TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
DETROIT ne ae ae CHICAGO 
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Headquarters for 


CEN IAUR 


...and many others of the most desirable 
type faces in the world. Send for the Centaur 
Broadside, designed for us by Bruce Rogers. All 
may be had at the famous type foundry of 


MACKENZIE & HARRIS, Inc. 


659 FOLSOM, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Convince Yourself 
WITH THIS TEST! 


See How VOLAX Removes 
Printing Ink COMPLETELY 
without Irritating Skin! 























1. Ask a pressman to dip his hands 2. Have him use VOLAX Hand 
in printing ink — it’s stubborn Cleaner—ink’s off in a jiffy— 
. . - hard to remove. and safely too! 

Your DOLGE Service Man will be glad to demonstrate 

VOLAX is designed for heavy-duty skin cleansing. It 
contains mild soaps, water softener and friable volcanic 
ash . . . removes ground-in printer’s ink with a gentle, 
non-irritating action. VOLAX is the specific cleaner for 
tough, ground-in dirt and ink discoloration. 


VOLAX 



















16114 N. E. Polk $1. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Building a machine to 
do a better job for you is our 
primary thought here at WETTER. A num- 
bering job is next to useless if it’s indistinct. With a 
WETTER there’s no trouble on that count. Figure 
wheels are of non-wearing steel, clean and deep cut, 
preventing fill-up. They are hand trimmed and as a 
final operation, ground to type height. Finish of num- 
bering job is as sharp and clear as first impression. 

Call on our Engineering Department for expert help 
in solving your numbering problem. There’s no obliga- 
tion. Further information upon request. 


@ 74 Number it Better with a Wetter 














T7341. NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET « BROOKLYN 8 WY 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A.T. F., INC. 











N only five years over 
a thousand JCM 
Semi-Automatic Collat- 
ing and Tipping Ma- 
chines have gone into 
production for printers 
all over the United 
States and many for- 
eign countries. 

The reason for this 
popularity is simple .. . 
this machine does a job 
in the production of car- 
bon interleaved forms 
unequalled by any other 
similar piece of equip- 
ment. 

The fast, measured 
application of just the 
right amount of glue at 
the desired spot on the 
sheet speeds assembly of 
forms which are firmly 
attached. You will have 
no complaints from cus- 
tomers that glue tipped 
forms come apart during 
use. Join thisselect group 
of profit making forms 
producers. Write Dept. 
J-3 for complete informa- 
tion. 

© 1951 J. Curry Mendes 








You sell 
Two Kinds of Impressions 


--- Printed and Personal 


You will sell more fine business stationery, 
at a profit, when your customers and prospects under- 
stand that it pays to create a fine impression in corres- 
pondence contacts. 


This story is being told for you, in an original and 
dramatic way, by the Neenah portfolio, The Psychology 
of Business Impression. A nationwide survey of letter- 
head preferences . . . based on a Test Kit of 24 types of 
letterheads . . . is now under way. National interest is 
being created by advertisements in Nation’s Business 
and other widely circulated business journals. 


This national Neenah program is expanding your mar- 
ket for fine business stationery. Fo share in the benefits 
of this constructive program, arrange now with your 
Neenah paper merchant to secure a copy of The Psychol- 
ogy of Business Impression and the Letterhead Test Kit. 
If you prefer, write direct on your business stationery 
to Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


t 
ae ai oe 


The Psychology of 
Business 


Impression 


FAMOUS NEENAH 








LEDGERS and INDEXES 


To help you sell more special business 
forms on Neenah Ledgers and Indexes 
we have prepared a useful Pattern Kit 
which shows standard punching and 
ruling. Send for a free copy. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Perpetua 


An English type face noted for 
its full rounded characters and 
long descenders. Has a high 
degree of legibility in mass 
requiring little or no line spac- 
ing. Excellent for all forms of 


composition. 


Perpetua 


Available in 14 to 48 Point 





Baltimore Type 


15 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
422 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill. 


























STOP OFFSET 


with 


Yaaschs 


3-IN-1 
““NO-OFFSET”’ 
PROCESS 
UNITS 






Progressive Community Printer is 100% 
equipped with Paasche Units. Presses now 
deliver clean white sheets at full press speeds. 





Should you use Liquid Units? Powder 
Units? Low Pressure Guns? High Pressure 
Guns? 

Paasche has them all or any combination. 
There is not just one answer for all types of 
printing. Paasche—with over 19 years ex- 
perience in this field—is able to exactly fit 
your printing needs for any type of press 
and any type of ptinting. 

OVER 17,000 PRESSES EQUIPPED 


Send for Bulletin NP8&50 and learn How to Stop Ink Offset. 







1905 Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 














UP output ... CUT costs ... and WIN “the peace” 


Calling all old models. 


Calling IN all old models 


Calling the 13,000 owners of old 
model BAUMFOLDERS (purchased prior to 1940) 
. - - to exchange them for the modern models .. . 
from the amazing NEW “Junior Jets” (14x20 and 
17x22) to the most versatile Folder ever designed 
- « « (15 folding sections—more than any other 
Folder ever built) ... the 30x46... 60 BAUM- 
FOLDER. ; 


Of course, your old model BAUMFOLDER is un- 
doubtedly giving you good folding. . . BUT, to cut 
operating costs to the bone . . . to increase profits 
to the “tree-tops,” investigate the greater produc- 
tion, greater versatility and time-saving features of 
the MODERN MODELS. Even though your BAUM- 
FOLDER has paid for itself many times over, we 
invite you to allow us to surprise you by the high 
price at which we will buy it back ... AND the 
LOW price of the Modern Miracle, Many-Purpose, 
Many-Profit Automatics ... No cash involved ... 
just MODERNIZE and pay part of the greater 
profit ... from this point on. 





If you knew all the FACTS, you would WANT to 
act now. 


Russell Ernest Baum, Inc. 
615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 6 
and WIN “the peace” 


UP output ... CUT costs... 
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Neu BULLDOG 


TYPE HIGH 
Typographic Machine 


TOP QUALITY 
TOP PERFORMANCE 


PRECISION CHARACTERS 
HIGH-SPEED LOCKING DEVICE 
ALL ALLOY STEEL PARTS 
PRECISION CONSTRUCTION 















































BUILT @y. ROBERTS MASTER CRAFTSMEN 

















MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 


Available in 110 volt, 
220 volt, or other 
Specifications 


SPECIFICATIONS 


@ Platen 11” x 13”, 

@ Inside chase 10” x 12”. 

@ Over 50 tons uniform pressure. 

@ Electrically heated— 
thermostatically controlled. 

@ Requires 17” x 28” floor space. 

@ Stands 37” high. 

@ Mounts on bench 23” high. 

@ Shipping weight 600 Ibs. 


IN THE 


e EASY TO OPERATE 
e ECONOMICAL 

e PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it econom- 
ical for every printer to make 
and print from rubber plates. 
Years of development and test- 
ing stand behind every EVA- 
PRESS. A quality press that makes 
both matrices and rubber plates. 
Only 4 minutes actual operator's 
time; 20 minutes vulcanizing 
while operator does other work. 
Makes rubber plates of any de- 
sired thickness for use in letter- 
press and offset presses. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 


DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 











newest of the futura family 


PRICE LIST 


Caps Le. Comp. 
18 pt. $3.15 $3.70 $6.85 
24 pr. 3.90 4.30 8.20 
30 pt. 4.70 $.25 9.95 
36 pt. 5.00 5.50 10.50 


f.0.6. los angeles 
other sizes in process 


prices subject to change 
without notice 


FUTURA 
X-BOLD 
CONDENSED 
ITALIC 


now available. in FOUR sizes 


LOS ANGELES 


TYPE FOUNDERS, INC. 


225 East Pico Boulevard « Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Get a good run for 
your metal money... 


buy Blatchford 


When you put your good money into metal, be 
sure you get a good run for it... both ways — 
in quality and quantity. 

Buy Blatchford ... made to make good impres- 
sions, whether you print a few repro proofs on 
coated or run newsprint by the mile. 


Blatchford Metal contains the stuff of which 
good type, slugs and plates are made—clean lead, 
tin and antimony — alloyed with nearly a cen- 
tury’s worth of metal-handling know-how. 


In the composing machine or the plate-caster, 
Blatchford melts smoothly, flows freely, molds 
true to the mat or matrix. 


On the press, Blatchford has the guts to stand 
the grind of long runs, to turn out page after 
page, sheet after sheet, of clean, crisp printing. 


Blatchford Metal is made in compositions to 
precisely fit all casting machines — single type, 
slug or plate. 


Buy Blatchford — it gives you good runs for 
your money. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY —Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis; New York: E. W. Blatchford Co.; New England: 
National Lead Co. of Mass., Boston; Pacific Coast: Morris 
P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles. 


Blatchford 


is the NATIONAL name 
for dependable metal... 
and for “Honeycomb” base. 
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BINDERY 


FOR SALE (continued) 





Engdahl 
Bindery 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 











BRONZERS 


@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS — 67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 





e WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

VERTISING NOVELTIES—Do your own im- 
printing or we do it for you. Sell your regular 
Printing Customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, III. 





ENGRAVINGS 


To send us your inquiries 

for quotations on original 

photoengravings. . . including 

You Are process color, agency and general 

- commercial work. 125 highly skilled 

Invited artists and photoengravers assure 
you of intelligent service. 

Over 50 years of ‘know how’ 
INDIANAPOLIS ENGRAVING CO., INC. 


222 East Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


e@ PEBBLING MACHINE—Either floor or 

bench model. Must be in A-1 shape and rea- 
sonably priced. Craft Printing, Duquesne, Penn- 
sylvania. 





FOR SALE 


@ PRINTING PLANTS—Several choice loca- 

tions in Iowa, Minn. ,Wisc., letterpress and 
offset. Prices 18,500 to 45,000, all 1st class, down 
pymts. low as 4000. Write Libby Agency, 35 E. 
Kellogg, St. Paul 1, Minn. We sell newspapers 
and job shops. 





@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt 

printing equipment on easy terms. Write 
for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 


A Working 


Organization 


We operate our own precision ma- 
chine shop, control rigidly every 
step on the way to a perfect finished 
product. 

SELECTIVE OFFERINGS— 

1 Harris Offset Two Color Press, 
Model LSG, 46%x68'%. Re- 
built in 1945 with the latest 
engineering improvements. 
Equipped with high-pile de- 
livery, HTB stream-feeder, 
feed rolls. Running process 
color. 

4 Miller Two Color Presses 

1 Miehle 46 Two Color, new 1948 

1 Diamond 341%” paper cutter 

1 Cleveland M 26x40 folder 

1 Cleveland W 14x20 folder 

3 Cutters & Creasers — 

Sizes 14x22, 20x30 
2 No. 4 Miehles, hand fed 
B Kelly, Kluge 12x18 


and Little Giant Presses 


TYPE & PRESS 
OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 


Sranparp Branps of New Printing EquipMENT 


3312 N. Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 

















FOR SALE 


TWO HARRIS 
OFFSET PRESSES 


Models S8L, (28 x 42°’), Serial 
Nos. 342 and 343. Equipped with 
DC motor and controls, and wash- 
up attachment. Low delivery. 
Equipment is now in operation. 
Write Inland Printer, Box L-2. 





FOR SALE (continued) 









Why Machine 
buy a a 
one-purpose Routing 
saw when Position 
this 


All-Purpose 
Saw-Trim-Planer and Highspeed 


Router is available for less. 
SEND FOR “55"" CATALOGUE 


-—“DO-MORE” — 








|__J. A. RICHARDS C0., S3*A’Miene_| 
SPOTS for 


SPRING and ‘SUMMER 








LAY 
j Cis 
ide Be 


7M. 


Request Cutalog 86 from 
COBB SHINN today. 
This sixty four page size 9 x 12 
plastic bound cutalog contains 
IDEAS in art (line and halftone) 
easy to use and economical. 
THE PRINTER WITH IDEAS 
SERVES THE CLIENT BEST 


Write now! Cutalog 86 is FREE 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 























@ 28” x 41” MILLER CUTTER AND CREAS- 

ER, double pile delivery. Can ship promptly. 
Turner Printing Machinery, Inc., 2630 Payne 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio, TOwer 1-1810. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


FASTER, EASIER 
JOGGING 


SYVTRON 


Vibrating" BIN TYPE. 


PAPER JOGGERS 


Because they 
eliminate hand 
patting, turning 
and riffling. 

Because they 
will jog heavier 
lifts of stock 
many times fast- 
er than by hand. 

Write for Folder 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 














OFFSET PRESSES 
Single and Multicolor 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


COMPOSING ROOM 


LETTERPRESS 
Platen and Cylinder 


BINDERY 


Write Your Requirements 








BEN SHULMAN associates, INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y.18,N.Y. © BRyant 9-1132 


ColorVerter 


COLORS, 
Slits and Rewinds roll-paper 
stocks in your own plant! 
Reduces paper stock inventory problems for roll 
paper printers. Saves money— speeds production 
COUPON BRINGS MORE DETAILS! 
ORVILLE DUTRO & SON, Inc. 
1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, California 
Please send me full information on the new ColorVerter. 





Nome. 








Zone. Stote. 
Designed ond sold exclusively by Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. 
Manufactured by Western Gear Works 
oldest ond lorgest manufacturer of geared products in the West 











(Continued on nect page) 





“Mm aleM OU 


for the commercial printing plant and bindery 


@ Cuts Costs 
@ Does a Better Job 


@ Automatically Stitches up 
to 9000 Signatures an hour 
(2 stitches, 2 up) 

@ Up—Up—Up 


costs—so down—down—down must go 


go time and labor 


time-and-labor-wasting operations. The 
Rosback Saddle Gang Stitcher does 
exactly that. 


This stitcher eliminates entirely the 
hand-collating of signatures — collating 
and stitching are combined into a 
single operation. Labor costs are cut at 
least 50% as compared to hand stitching. 
The stitching operation is completely 
automatic. Operators simply feed the 
signatures onto the saddle and the ma- 
chine does both the collating and stitch- 
ing in one smooth, steady, fast-moving. 
automatic operation. The stitching is 
spaced accurately and uniformly—auto- 


matically staggered so stitches do not 
pile up to break out under pressure of 
cutter clamp when thin books are trim- 
med. You not only save money with a 
Rosback, but you also keep your stitch- 
ing on schedule. 


TWO MODELS 


Rosback Saddle Gang Stitchers are made 
Model No. 204 places 
any number of wire stitches from | to 4 
inclusive, and No, 210 any number from 


in two models: 


1 to 10 inclusive, in each book or booklet. 
or in each gang when job is printed 
two-or-more-up. 


Because it is easy to set, the Rosback 
Saddle Gang Stitcher shows nearly as 
big a time saving per thousand on runs 


of 1,000 or 2,000 as on 25,000 and up. 


Your Rosback Dealer will be glad to 
help you select the Rosback Saddle Gang 
Stitcher that will best serve your needs. 
Or, write us for descriptive bulletin 
that gives all the unusual advantages 
of the Rosback Saddle Gang Stitcher. 


F.P, ROSBACK COMPANY ¢ Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATORS 
GANG STITCHERS AND PAPER PUNCHING MACHINES 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 




























Printers Everywhere Are Acclaiming The 
Banthin For Economy and Versatility 










presses. The Banthin must not only be built right, but also care- 







defective part. They are really put to the test as over 90% of 






Edwin H. MacEwan, Publisher 
Quincy, Mass. 


“| have never seen or run a press that does as fine a job of 
printing with so little makeready. It produces exceptionally good 








Young’s Print Shop 





“We cannot praise the Banthin too highly for its great impres- 
sional strength and excellent distribution.” 





i 
4 





“The Banthin is filling a long felt need 
in our plant and is satisfactory in every 
way.” 


‘B , 
13 x 20 
HORIZONTAL CYLINDER 


BANTHIN ENGINEERING COMPANY © BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 






























Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


Model 4 Little Giant, 12x18 
10x15 Heidelberg 

Style B Kelly Special, 17x22 
No. 2 Kelly, reloading feeder, 


Mandan, N. Dakota 
eienbilibinaiiaaiaasis ee as 








24x35 


Model CSM Intertype, tripod 
Model F2-2SM Intertype Mixer 
Model 22 Vandercook Electric 


Proof Press 


Model 25 Vandercook Self-Inking 


Proof Press 


32-3412" Diamond Power 


Cutters 


“Needless to say we are pleased with the performance of these 54” Seybold Cutter, power back 


gauge, autoclamp 


fully designed as we have yet to replace a broken,’ worn or Model 4B Brackett Safety 


Trimmer 


our forms run between 18” and 19” in width.” Monotype Casters, Keyboards 


Mats, Molds, Non-distribution 
cabinets, etc. 


ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


printing at a low operating cost.” 82 Beekman Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-1791 


Harris 41x54 Model LB Single- ¢ 
Color Offset Press 

Harris 22x34 Model 134 Offset 
Press 

Harris 17x22 LSB Offset Press 

No. 3 Miehle Hand-Fed Cylinder 

Cleveland Model B 26x40 Auto- 
matic Folder 

Christensen Gang Stitcher 


Sheridan (Rowe) Three-Knife 
Continuous Trimmers 


Kohma Bronzer—36” Portable 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 


549 W. Randolph, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone ANdover 3-4633 





= 


(Continued on neat page) 





















Smart, NEW, modern format and editorial 
and ... cost to you cut in TWO 









USE it exclusively in your area... to meet your WAR-time musts. For obtaining 
@ For WAR takes your salesmen and printers. It keeps you F 
from calling on and selling to ALL of your prospects and a 
customers. They forget you. Without a house-organ, you and truing up 
sell and solicit only the printing buyers who buy “today.” 
All others are side-tracked, forgotten, become strangers; screen and 
they resent it, and ... your competitors take them. 

Use “The Notebook.” It pinch-hits for the salesmen you negative 





can’t get. It calls monthly on omey prospect and customer. 
You wouldn’t spend a minute to plan, write or. print it. 






OREN ARBOGUST, 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 1 











“The NOTEBOOK of a PRINTER” SCREEN SEPARATION GAUGES 


Commercial Printers, address: TH FE DO UTH ITT CO e P 680 E. Fort St. 














Detroit 26, Mich. 





A TERT TEE AEE EE SERENE IS I 
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Classified Buyers Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





FOR SALE 


5/0 TC — saree with cross feeder 
and ext. del 

5/0 Miehle converted for die cutting with 
Alamo Lift 

2/0 Miehle, Bed 43” x 56”, sa Dexter 
Pile Feeder and ext. del 

No. song 43” x 55”, Dexter Pile 


Feeder. 

t4—4 Roller Miehle Automatic, swing 
back unit 

“C" Intertypes, {12835, #14869 

C3SM Intertype {7867 

£14 Linotypes, Single Keyboard 

Kelly Presses: {1 22” x 28”—i{2 22” x 34” 
B-17" x 22” 


22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal 

27” x 41” Miller Major No. 5967 

27” x 41” Two-Color Miller 

Seybold 3-knife Trimmer 

Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 2 heads 
12” x 18” C.&P. Rice Unit 


Details on Request 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. Market 7-3800) 
323-29 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











rite for Samples 

and name of your 
nearest Ti:Bi Dealer 
and rubber Engraver... 





RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











(Continued on neat page) 





Earl C. Shaeffer, 

Mechanical Superintendent, 
Zanesville Times Recorder; Signal; 
and Sunday Times Signal 


Straight-Matter Production No Problem in Zanesville 


Earl C. Shaeffer, Mechanical Superintendent, The Zanesville Publish- 
ing Company, Zanesville, Ohio, employs six Teletypesetter-equipped 
line-casting machines, each operating at the rate of eight lines per 
minute. | 

“It is my considered judgment,” reports Mr. Shaeffer, “that Teletype- 
setter is the complete—and perhaps the only answer to the straight- 
matter production problem.” 

All told, in the Zanesville composing room Teletypesetter is used 
to set baseball box scores (6 ems), basketball, football and bowling 
scores (8 ems), stock market table, classified advertising (both liners 
and display text), editorial columns (15, 16 and 24.4 ems) and two 
column, 10 point news leads. 

Mr. Shaeffer states that with Teletypesetter definite gains have been 
realized in overall efficiency and in speeding the mechanical production 
of the morning Times Recorder, the evening Signal, and the Sunday 
Times Signal. Important economies have resulted from the elimination 
of overtime on straight-matter and ad text type setting. 


To learn how Teletypesetter can help solve your production prob- 
lems, write to: 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 








PEIVE/ FR 


WATERMARKED SULPHITE DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


=a * MAMIFOLD 
PAPER COMPANY 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 

















practical 

Your regular inks will 
you add these ! 
Results are uni 
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inks. You 
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100% Guarantee 
8 LB. TRIAL ORDER: 


If our Ink Conditioners do 
not satisfy you complete- 











ae 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47 Ilinous 





IN CANADA—it's CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 





it in YOUF a. 





of finish. a proved an- 


ly, return the unused por- : + ections. It’ T 
. ” a tough, SISSY" te simple direction. ime * sroblems. TY 
tion ot our expense! emounts, according 1. “nest trou 
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Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, New York 














Amsco 
Chases 


* Electric-Welded 
* Square and True 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Elghth Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 












Insist on Megill’s 


Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


MEGILL’S = 
PATENT 


Spring Tongue ®) 
GAUGE PINS 51.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL'S PATENT Original Steel @ 
aioe GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OF 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 
Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 
THE 
EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 






















One Wimmer-Marquardt Trimmer Ma- 
chine, size 24” x 24°’. Style “’E’’ No. 
102 with AC motor equipment, mi- 
cromefer attachment, 2 extra trimmer 
cutters. Installed June 1949 cost 
$1,575., used less than 24-hours. 


One Ostrander Seymour Saw, bed size 
28” x 37”, uses 8” saw blade, com- 
plete with 2 h.p. 3 phase, 1740 r.p.m 
AC motor. 





One Sweigart Ideal printing frame, in- 
cluding vacuum pump with single phase 
century motor 1/6 h.p. 1750 r.p.m. 
110 to 200 volts, 60 cycle. Will take 
a plate 32” x 2712”. 





Mr. Detwiler, GENERAL ENGRAVING, INC., 


8 West King Street Lancaster, Pa. 


Telephone 5251 














BETTER GET 


YOUR SUMMER ROLLERS 


Don‘t be caught unprepared. Order 
AMERICAN Composition SUMMER 
ROLLERS today. The hot weather 
can't faze them .. . for we’ve 
given them a special hot weather 
stamina that fits them for top- 
notch performance through the 
toughest temperatures. Order yours 


today and be ready. 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 

x 225 N. NEW JERSEY ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 


Beall’s Better Belts 


for the Miehle Vertical 


"10-W" :: 
Pre-stretched e Better Built 


(With Sea Island Cotton, Rayon and a 
Secret Compcsition — no rubber) 


* Impervious to Oil 
* Doubly Guaranteed 


Against stretching more than 1‘‘—or breakage. 
(6 month Guarantee on service basis or money 
back). 

$10.40 postPaip 


NOT AVAILABLE FOR LATE MODEL V-50 
Order these PINK belts today and be belt happy. 


Jack Beall Vertical Service 


641 S. Dearborn St., WE 9-7407 Chicago 5, Ill. 

















STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet 
it, attach it to tympan and let press run 
until dry. Sheets 534 x 914 inches. $1.25 
a dozen postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago 6, Ill. 

















For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


















Classified Buyers’ Guide (continuew) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





FOR SALE 
Cylinders, Kellys, Verticals, 
Linotypes, Intertypes, Monotypes, 
Cutters, Folders, Bindery Equipment, 
etc. Large Stock. Complete list 
on request. 


ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


82 Beekman Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 














e@ ONE PERFECT COPY OF THE BOOK, 
“Achievement in Photo-Engraving and Let- 
ter-Press Printing, 1927”. The book is in its 
original package. The first check for $100 gets 
it. G. Lynn Hollen, Box 686, Watertown, S. D 





HELP WANTED 


e SALARIED POSITIONS, $3600 to $30,000. 

is confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





e PRINTING SALES MANAGER—Man who aoa on 
has always been connected with the printing es 
industry, experienced as a printing salesman, 
and possessing the ability to fill this position if] 
under the assistance and guidance of the man- 
agement. We are not looking for a copywriter eS 
or an advertising man. Interviews confidential. : See 
See Mr. Rogers, Chairman, Board of Directors. 
Phone for appointment. Printing Products Cor- 
poration, Letterpress and Offset Lithography 
Printers, 124 West Polk St., Chicago 5, IIl., 
Phone.: WAbash 2-3380. 








@ EXPERT PRINTER — (Typographer-Press- 

man) to head 4-5 man letterpress department 
of combination printing-litho plant. Kelly, 
Kluge, Baum Folder, ete. Requires ability to 
organize and get quality production. Right man 
can become interested in firm later. Open shop, 
40 hr. week, paid vacation. In new especially 
constructed building, northwestern Ohio city 
of 20,000. Write, giving complete personal data, 
work history, references, and rate required. 
Lesher Printers, Inc., Fremont, Ohio. 





@ OFFSET PRINTING SALESMAN — Man 

with successful record of sales. Salary or 
salary and commission. Interviews confidential. 
See Mr. Rogers, 3rd floor, 124 West Polk Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





e OFFSET PRINTING ESTIMATOR and pro- 

duction expediter wanted by well-established, 
firmly entrenched midwest lithographing house 
with expansion ideas. Once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity for man well-grounded in medium-sized 
offset plant procedures and sales-sense estimat- 
ing. This is a new position resulting from re- 
organization plans and retirement of one of our 
officers. Friendly small city with ideal living 
conditions. Write Box L-3 care of The Inland 


Printer. 
(Continued on next page) ea“  .—_— ee er 


SOLVE YOUR FEEDER PROBLEM WITH A McADAMS PNEUMATIC 
—A FEEDER FOR EVERY PURPOSE — A SPEED UP TO 8,000 P.H. 


The basic pine le of profit-making is fast, accurate, volume production. This is the basic 
principle of all McAdams feeders which cperate with the famous, successful air-wheel device. 


Select a McAdams pneumatic feeder to meet your need— 


The Brown-Bridgeé Mills, Inc., Troy, Ohio 


@ NEW YORK, 6 East 45th St. @ SAN FRANCISCO, 1 Drumm St. @ PHILADELPHIA, 1734 Spruce St. 
@ ST. LOUIS, 4053 Lindell Blvd. @ CHICAGO, 608 S. Dearborn St. @ BALTIMORE, 707 Garrett Bldg. 











illustration A—Standard feeder for ruling, perforating, gluing, folding, slitting, spot carbon 
and silk screen machines. 


Illustration B—Continuous Stream feeder for perforating and gluing machines. 


illustration C—Heavy duty feeder for printing presses, playing card, varnishing and em- 
bossing machines. 


illustration D—Small sheet feeder for multigraph, rotogravure and imprinting machines. H : ae et a 4 DIFFERENT 
) McADAMS 











McADAMS FEEDERS ARE ADAPTABLE TO ANY MAKE OF MACHINE. 
Write for Feeder Bulletin 1-1 


PRODUCTS 


PEN RULING MACHINES 
DISC RULING MACHINES 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. Be iiiirc rite reeoers 


ALBERT BROADMEYER, PRESIDENT ROLL CUT-OFF FEEDERS 
ELECTRONIC INSERTERS 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET © NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. SINGLE BLADE FOLOER 
ESTABLISHED 1842 RULING INKS 


RULING PENS 


“McADAMS FEEDERS FIT ANY MAKE OF MACHINE” row ese el i 





McADAMS — ye PNEUMATIC 


FEEDERS 


A—Standard size 
feeder 

B—Continuous stream 
feeder 

C—Heavy duty feeder 

D—Small sheet feeder 
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power modernization 


lowers production costs... 


ith“: —— 
WI foie 
STERLING SPEED-TROL 


. . . Gives You Variable 
Speed Control Necessary For: 


* PROCESS CONTROL OF: Temperature 
—viscosity—level—pressure—flow— etc. 

¢ TIME CONTROL OF: Baking—drying— 
heating — cooking — pasteurizing — soaking 
—chemical action—etc. 

* EQUIPMENT ADAPTATION TO: Load 
variation—sequence synchronization. Size 















Ask for your copy of pictorial bulletin 
No. C-63 showing Sterling Electric Power 
Drives Turning The Wheels of Industry. 


—tension—hardness or shape of materials 
to be processed—machined—conveyed— 
blended—mixed—etc. 












¢ VARIATIONS IN: Quality—quantity— 
operators’ abilities—etc. 


ELECTRIC 





Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
HELP WANTED (continued) 





SALESMAN WANTED 


For Paper Cutting Machines 
and Bindery Equipment. Expe- 
rienced in Graphic Arts equip- 
ment, to represent us in the 
State of Michigan and Northern 
Ohio. Please send full and com- 
plete information in strictest 
confidence to: 


D. W. SCHULKIND, President 


E. P. Lawson Co., Ine. 
426 W. 33rd St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 











e@ PRESSMAN—Kelly, must be able to do high 

grade half-tone work, both black and color. 
Permanent. Box L-1, Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





INSTRUCTIONS 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th Street, Chi- 
cago 32,7 Illinois. 





TERLIN 


Plants: New York 51, N. Y.; Los Angeles 22, California; Hamilton, Canada; Santiago, Chile. 
Offices and distributors in all principal cities. 


MOTORS 





REPRESENTATION WANTED 


e@ SALES & ORDER BOOKS — BUSINESS 

FORMS, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 
and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 
Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y. 


(Continued on nert page) 


. EXTENSION DELIVERIES 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


& 
AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 


Special purpose equipment for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 
CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 
THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS + FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. | 379 WESTBROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N.Y 





























printing by quoting : 
it on fine 


















| 2 
Fox RiVer 









VAN DERCOOK 
PRE-PRESS EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by the largest producer of proof presses 
and other pre-press equipment for letterpress, offset 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By Charles Pigors and Charles A. Myers, Personnel and 
Labor Relations Consultants. 553 pages, 20 illustrations 
and tables, $5.25. Here’s a practical answer to your per- 
sonnel problems—a tested system based on approved prac- 
tice among business leaders nationwide. This book en- 
ables you to develop teamwork within your organization 
—it sets up a workable program that helps get your 
employees working with you, not just for you. 


THE INLAND PRINTER-—BOOK DEPT. 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6 








and gravure. Write for a catalog. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue ¢ Chicago 5}, Illinois 


ANDERCOOK 
PREPRESS sist 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


¢ CONTROLLER & MANAGEMENT EXECU- Get yj ewele r’s Accur a cy 


TIVE under 40 offers 15 yrs. heavy experi- 


ence in management, controller duties, finance a 
and credits. Able to develop and install COST, With The 
BUDGETS, and INTERNAL CONTROL sys- 


tems. Presently and for several years employed " 

as Controller for printing concern. Will relo- 

cate anywhere. Salary approx. $10,000. Box s ! 
J-1405, The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. oto=- it ei e : 


STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 

graved stationery and fine quality. Siegrist 
Qngraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
Mo. 














STITCHING WIRE 


e@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over One of a complete line 

ninety-three years of wire drawing experi- f Craf : d 
ence. Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by of Craftsman Line-up an 
leading dealers everywhere. Register Tables 





TYPE FOUNDERS 





HE positive accuracy of Crafts- 
man Tables is known the world 


A CME FOUNDRY over... and the Craftsman Photo- Ideal for layouts, negative and 


prt Be BF eee Lith Layout Table gives the type plate ruling, masking, stripping, 
Te PE metal... All popular of “jeweler’s accuracy” needed for etc., the Photo-Lith is available in 
Poot ol Prentiss eam precise plate making. a choice of five sizes, with working 
633 PLYMOUTH COURT * CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS surface 28”x39", 39”x51”, 46”x66", 
a You work with friction-set re- 51”x76”, and 62”x84”. Write for 
movable dials of various calibra- catalog. 
tions as fine as 100ths, and a non- 
Py deflecting magnifying glass over 


You will want this exclusive imported design the match plate. Where an abun- 














St tudes ln Dauner Gta. FA Use the convenient cou- 
cas iv ection in Fow a4 etal. rices bad bf ” ‘ 

and specimens sent FREE. Fonts or sorts— dance of cross tule forms is han pon below to write for 
18, 24 and 36 point. Write Today! dled, triple verniers in 100ths, this comprehensive 


PERFECTION TYPE - INC. 72nds and 64ths are available for catalog 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA quick, accurate automatic spacing. 








e DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 


Northwest Type Foenary, Minneapolis 18, ion. | GRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., WALTHAM, MASS. 


George H. Charnock, Jr., V.P. 
e@e FOUNDRY TYPE & PRINTERS UIP- 
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that counts 
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To an Intertype operator, the co-operative response of 
his keyboard may be compared to the response of a 
fine piano keyboard...both the machine operator 
and the musician appreciate the smooth, uniform key 
action that requires only a light, effortless touch. 


Many inner refinements of the Intertype line composing 
machine make this light touch possible. Keyboard cam 
yokes are free-pivoted. Built-in springs in the keyrods 
take up overmotion and slack. All Intertype magazines 
are equipped with simple one-piece escapements. 


© INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION * BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


“Tex 11 PT. FUTURA BOOK WITH DEMIBOLD 





This effortless touch is not confined to the keyboard 
alone. There are many other work-saving features at 


the operator's fingertips, for instance: the easy-action 


Mixer-Shift Lever, the handy Autospacer Knob and the 
convenient Magazine Power Shift Lever. 


Doing difficult tasks with an easy touch counts in many 
ways. It means less operator fatigue... fewer slugs in 
the hellbox...more production. On an Intertype line 
composing machine, the operator plays a profitable 
typesetting tune. . . Look to PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE. 
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Brooklyn 2, New York 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

San Francisco 11, Califo nia 
Los Angeles 15, Califorr a 
New Orleans 10, Louisic 14 
Boston 10, Massachuset' 














